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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Sole Manager and Director, Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Reappearance of MISS LOUISA PYNE. 
GRAND COMBINATION. 


Gounod’s Grand Opera, 


FAUST, 
every Evening with 
The Grand Christmas Pantomime, 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN 
FIGHTING FOR THE CROWN. - 


Immense success of the last and greatest Wonder of the Season, 
EIDOS AEIDES, 
THE 
Visible Invisible. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES 
On TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Commence at Two o'clock. 





In Preparation, the new Opera, 
LARA, 


Performed with immense success at the Opera Comique at Paris. Libretto by 
Evornz Cormon et Micmen Carra. Music by M. Marrrarr, 





HE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY'S CONCERTS.—The 
THIRD CONCERT, will take place THIS EVENING, ~aturday, Jan. 21, at 
Eight o'clock, and continue every Saturday until March. Artiss—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Rucersdorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame 
Elvira Behrens, Macame Saint: n-Dolby, Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame, Alice 
Mangold, Herr Ot‘o Goldschmidt, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mons. 
Sainton, Herr Jansa, Herr Poliitzer, Mr. Doyle, Mons. Paque, Mr. George Collins 
and Si,nor P zze. Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. Tickets at Mitchell's Library ; 
Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside ; and the principal Music Warehouses. 


EW PHILARMONIC CONCERTS, Director, Prof. 
WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 14th season. Dates of Cencerts:—Wedne+day evenings, 
April 5th, 26th; May 10th, 24th; June 14th. Dates of public rehearsals :—Saturday 
afternoons, April ist, 22d; May 6th, 20th; June 10th. Subscription for seas: n 
tickets :—£2 2s, for sofa stalls, or first row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. second row balcony. 
The following artistes have been engagod at these concerts, many of whom, with 
others who may arrive in London, will appear during the season :—Vocalists, Mlles. 
Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Lemmens Sherrington, Loui a Pyne, Lagrua, Parepa, 
Fiorettt, Alboni, Trebelli, M.M. Giuglini, Wachtel, Nandin, Tamberlik, Belletti, 
Ronconi, Graziana, Santley, Renwick, Ciampi. Pianistes, Arabella Gocdard, 
Schumann, Pleyel, Clauss, Molique, John Barnett, Rubinstein, Hallé, Jaell, Lubeck. 
Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Lauterbach. For season 
tickets apply to Graeff Nicholls, Esq., 38, Argyll-street, W. ; to the music sellers ; 
or to Austin’s office, 8t. James's-hall. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

‘ Conducted by Mr. G.W. MARTIN. Performance of the CREATION, 

Wednesday next, January 25, commence at 8 o'clock. Miss Lovisa Pryg, Mr. Sims 

Resves, Mr. Lewis Tuomas. Band and Chorus 700. Tickets 2s.and 3s.; Numbered 

Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s.; at 14 and 15 Exeter Hall. Notice, the 5s. seats are 
Numbe. ed, Cushioned, and Reserved the whole evening, 


SAckED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Friday Evening, Janvary 27. Spour’s Oratorie, 
[ and Mxnpgissoun’s ‘“‘ Hymn oi Praise,” WILL BE 
REPEATED. Principal Vocalists— Madame RuversporFr, Madame SaixTox 
Do.sy, Mrs. Sipvey Smita, Mr. Cummincs, Mr. Lewis Tuomas, and Mr. Sims 
ponerredl Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6J., are now ready. An early application is 


DLLE. MARIOT DE. BEAUVOISIN will play 
Gee mene? Concerto in D minor (with Hummell’s cadenzas) at Mr, Howaap 
's Grand Morning Concert, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Jan. 30. 











“The Last Judgment,” 














ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 






CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE GRAND PANTOMIME 
* CINDERELLA.” 


On MONDAY next (Jan. 23), and during the week, will be performed (for the First 
Time) a new Opera, the Music by F. Cuay, the words by 
T. W. Rosentsoy, entitled 


CONSTANCE. 


Principal Characters by Mdlle. Martoretie and Miss THIRLWALL, 
Messrs. H. Comms, C. Lyat, A. Cock, and Henny Haion. 








Conductor—Mr. ALFrep MELLON. 





After which (at Half-past 8) the Grand and highly successful Pantomime, 
CINDERELLA, 
In which the Wonderful DONATO will appear. 
Magnificent Scenery and gorgeous Accessories. 
Doors open at Half-past Six ; commence at Seven. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE 
Of the Great Pantomime on MONDAY next (in which DONATO will 
re-appear), and every Monday at Two o'clock. 
Schools and Children under Twelve admitted at Reduced Prices on payment at 
the Doors on MORNING PERFOKMANCES only. 


R. HOWARD GLOVER’S BENEFIT- and LAST 
GRAND CONCERT of the Series will take place at Drury-lane Theatre, 
Monday morning, January 30, on which occasion the entertainments will include 
dramatic as well as musical performances by the first artists of the day.. “ 1) Trova- 
tor" (second act): Azucena (second time on any stage), Miss Emtty So.peve. 
“Lord Dundreary Married and Done For": supported by Mr. Sotmern, Mr. 
Bocxstoxe, and the members of the Haymarket company. With a Grand Mis- 
cellaneous Concert. Vocalists—Mr. Sims Reeves and Midame LemMens-Suerrinc- 
ton (by kind permission of the Opera Company, Limited), Miss Emity SoLvene 
pupil of Mr. Howarp Giover), Miss Patmer, Miss Banks, Mr. and Madame Wriss, 
fr. ALBeRTO Lawrence, and Mr. G. Perren (by kind permission), Mr. Honey (by 
kind permission), Mr. BartLemay, and Madame Saixton-Doisr. Solo Vi-lin, M. 
Sarxtow; pianoforte, Mile. Mariot p& Beavvoisin, Miss Fannie Seprie, Mr. Linpsar 
SLoper, and Mr. Brintey Ricwarps. (onducturs—Mr. Bexepict, Mr. W. Gavyz, 
Mr. Emite Bercer, and Mr. Howarp Guiover. Playhouse prices. Tickets and 
places to be had at the box-office; and of Mr. Howarp Grover, 11, Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. W. H. CUM- 
MINGS, and MR. RALPH WILKINSON will sing Signor Randegger's 
Popular Trio, “I Navicanti,” (The Mariners,) at Mr. R. Wilkinson's Benefit, at 
the Royal Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, this (Saturday ) Evening, January 2), 


LLE. TITIENS will Sing Signor Ranpraeer’s ad- 
: mired Cradle Song “ Peacefully Slumber,” at Cheltenham, January 24, and 
througheut her Provincial Tour. 


M&: EMILE BERGER will play his two new Solos, 



















































* Distant Mcsic,” and “Sitvern Rippies,” at Myddelton Hall, Feb. 3. 











ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “Hark! 

THE BELLS AR& RinaineG,” composed by Henry Smart, at Mr. Wilkinson's 

Benefit, at the Gallery of Illustration, THIS Saturday Evening, January 21; and 
at the Glee and Madrigal Union Concert, at Windsur, January 24. 


N ADLLE. GEORGI axp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 
i GEORGI having left for Barcelona to fultil an eng» gement at the Royal 
Opera, all communications are requested to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent St:eet, W. 


R. J. G: PATEY will Sing Formes’ Lied, “ Ix 
aA SHevrereD Vaie,” and Menpetssoun’s * I'n 4 Roawer,” at Torquay, Jau. 
; Barnstable, Jan. 24th; Devizes, Jan. 25th; and Stroud, Jan. 26th. 
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JR. LEONARD WALKER will Sing “I'm a 
Roamer,” and “ In SuHetterep Vate,” &c. at the Institute, Deptferd, on the 

23rd; at Dartiord, the 30th; and Woolwich, 10th of February. For terms for 
Concerts, Soirees, Teaching, &c., apply at his residence, 18, High Street, Cavendish 
Square. N.B.—Keferences permitted to pupils. 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honor to announce to his 
Friends and Pupils that he has removed to 2 Percy Street, Bedford Square, 

where communications for lessons, engagements, &c., are requested to be addressed, 
as well as to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 
244 Regent Street. 


| gr LIEBHART will sing the New Rondo, “ La 


Pisxa Dat Mio Givsito,” composed expressly for her by Signor BeviGnant, 
at Cheitenham, January 24; Liverpool, January 28; Armagh, February 1; and 
Datlin, February 2. 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his Popular Fantasia 
on Scotch Airs, ‘* Waverter,” at Mr. Wilkinson's Benefit, at the Gallery of 
Illustration, THIS EVENING, Jan. 21; and at the Beaumont Institute, Jan. 21. 














ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
\ R. LEVY, the renowned Cornet Player, will perform 
i 


nightly, the above Popular Romance, on Distin’s New Improved Cornet, at 
e Argyll Rooms, and on his forthcoming tour throughout the United Kingdom. 


N ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 


i honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Town. Address, 9, Soho Square. 








“THE MESSENGER DOVE.” 
EW SONG. Sung by Mapame SAINTON DOLBY. 


Composed by W. M. LUTZ. Price 3s. 
Lamborn Cock & Co. (late Leader & Cock), 63, New Bond Street. 





TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
lO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 
CoMPosED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





CHARLES FOWLER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


8. a. 
“ The Rosebud,” Melody for the Pianoforte ... ry, Ty) ove ow. 3 0 
“The Lancashire Witches,” Polka Mazurka, do. ... ove ove ove o 3 0 
3 0 

t) 





“ Allegretto Grazioso,” do. ose ove eos eve eco ee o0e ees 
AND 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin oo eos ro «- Price, in Score, 15 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


{ ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. s 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 4 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment ow. 4 
3 

3 

4 





“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“DISTANT MUSIC,” 
MILITARY PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. > J 





KUHE’S NEW PIECE, 
“LA THURINGIENNE.”’ 


VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 
Price 4s. 
Dtncax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


MARY, 


SONG. 
Composep sy JOHN JACKSON. 


Chappell’s Musical Magazine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SHILLING NUMBERS. Post Free, 1s. 2d.; or Three for 3s. 4d. 





No. 

50 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 

49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 

48 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 

47 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 

46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &. 

45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use. 

44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte. 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 

40 Valses by D'Albert and other eminent Composers. 

39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 

38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 

37 Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 

36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 

35 Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Songs. (Second series.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 

33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 

32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
31 Bee'hoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé Nona. 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 

28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Halle (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D' Albert, &c. 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D’Albert, &c. 

25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 

24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 

23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 

21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 

20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianotorte. 

18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 

17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 

14 Ten Songs, by Schubert. English and German Words. 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 

10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

9 Fifty Valses, by C. D’Albert, Strauss, &c. 

8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D‘Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 

7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c., complete. 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 

5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 

4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 

3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


N.B. All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 





CHAPPELL’S z 


Cheap Works for Various Instruments 


Price 1s. 6d. each, post free. 





Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular English Concertina Tutor. 

Chappeli’s Popular German Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Clarionet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Harmonium Tutor, 

Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Violoncello Tutor. 

—— Favourite Airs from “ Faust,” for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English 
oncertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Albert’s,) First and Second Series for Vio lin 

Flute, or Cornet. 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Airs, for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English Concertina. 

Chappell's 100 Popular Songs, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c., for Violin. 

Chappell's 100 Irish and Scotch Airs, ditto, Flute, Cornet, or Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Quadrilles, by D'Albert, for Dancing, for English Concertina 

Chappell's Ten Popular Sets of Waltzes, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Polkas, by D’Albert, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D'Albert’s,) for ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c., for German Concertinas. 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Airs, Songs, Dances, &c., for ditto. 

Chappel!'s Popular Songs, with accompaniment. In 2 books, for ditto. 

Chappell's 50 Sacred Melodies, 1st and 2n¢i Sets, for Harmonium, 

Chappell’s 50 Secular Melodies, for dittc. 








London : Duxcen Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Loxpon: CHAPPELI: .z CO., 60, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven's Works in the Edition published by Brerrxorr & Hirren, 
By OTTO JAHN.* 
(Continued from Page 20.) 

Bach and Handel possess, indisputably, an especial right to have 
their collected works preserved, in all their purity and authenticity, 
and rendered universally acceptable for all times, since, owing to 
the spirit in which they were conceived, and the art with which they 
were carried out, those works are essentially monumental. They 
not only afford remarkable testimony of what great and beautiful 
things eminent individuals were, at a given period, capable of 
producing, but they lay claim to an absolute value, which—inde- 

ndent of the age that gave them birth as well as of the age that 
is now intent upon republishing and enjoying them—forms an 
inalienable quality of the loftiest creations of human art. Different 
as the. two masters are, and astounding as is the rich fertility of 
their productive powers in various ways, we shall find scarcely a 
single work that does not, by its novelty and originality, excite 
an independent interest of some kind or other; display the com- 
poser in a new light; or genially unfold the very essence of art, 
and present us with perfection itself. The lofty and great spirit 
which pervades all these works, and, seriously and vigorously, 
admonishes the hearer to soar into the ideal regions of genuine 
art, will secure for them a lasting and profound influence on all 
those for whom music is a real inward necessity, while that no 
artist, be he a master or a disciple, has ever exhausted the study 
of Bach and Handel, is a fact which must not be questioned even 
by the admirers of “‘ surmounted points of view.” 

Of late years, zealous and gratifying efforts have been made, by 
public performances of every description, and by naturalising them 
in the narrower circle of household music, to render the vocal and 
instrumental compositions of Bach and Handel accessible and 
known to everyone—to promote, in every way, the comprehension, 
and, with it, the true enjoyment of them. ‘That composers, who 
in their works, bestowed so little thought upon dilettanti, should 
one no slight difficulties to a public consisting essentially of 

ilettanti may easily be supposed. Many and many a requisite for 


the complete comprehension and enjoyment of their works will 


have to be acquired by artificial means, for however much the two 
were raised above their age, in that age were both the base and the 
point of departure for their ideas. It will not, therefore, be in- 
variably possible to avoid going back to these, if we would attain 
perfect comprehension of conception and form, though, on account 
of the composers’ universal significance and grandeur, this may be 
achieved without any very great exertion or difficult preparations, 
supposing always the existence of real musical talent and a serious 
feeling for art. ‘The publications of the Bach and Handel Societies 
are the more effective in thus popularising their composers, from the 
fact that both Societies are either the first to publish the greater 
portion of their immortal works at all, or at any rate, the first to 
give them to the world correct and undistorted, as the composers 
wrote them. People are only beginning to learn what a treasure 
there was here, now that the treasure is being dug up for them, and 
many generations will have plenty to do in employing it best for 
the true development of art. The organisation of the two 
Societies prove, however, that neither Bach nor Handel is yet 
sufficiently yaya to enable the Societies, in their publications, to 
reckon upon the general mass of the musical public, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to consult the taste of artists, amateurs, and 
collectors. As we are all aware, every member of the Societies pays 
a certain annual subscription, and the sum total of such subscrip- 
tions is expended in publishing. Of the works which the Societies 
are thus placed in a.position to print every year, each member 
receives @ copy. In all this, there is nothing like publishing 
speculation ; no regard is paid to the public outside the Societies ; 
and the gen acquisition of one or more volumes is not per- 
mitted. It was only by keeping strictly in view the principal 
object, namely: to publish the collected works in a critically 
correct form, and to secure the possession and enjoyment of them 
for future generations, that the purpose of the Societies could be 
carried out at all. ‘To the zeal of artists and the activity of trade 
we may confidently leave the task of coining the bars of precious 


* Translated, by J. V. Bripceman, from the original in Die Grengboten, 








metal here presented us; of satisfying, by editions of detached 
portions, pianoforte arrangements, and separate parts, the wants 
of individuals; and of propagating and introducing to the public 
piecemeal what it is not so easy to circulate as a whole ; indeed, 
not a little has been effected in this way already. It is a royat 
palace which the Bach and Handel Societies have undertaken ; the 
carters will have plenty to do in the conveyance of materials. 

From what we have said, our readers will perceive it is quite 
another thing when the firm of Breitkopf and Hiirtel announce 
an edition of all Beethoven’s collected works as a business specu- 
lation, which, without anything like extraordinary support or 
favour, and despite immense competition, appeals entirely to the 
wants and sympathies of the great mass of the musical public, 
whom it promises worthily to satisfy. Just let the reader recollect 
that Beethoven's works are already in the hands of the public— 
those still unprinted would not incline the scale much; that the 
compositions which command the attention of the masses circulate 
everywhere in numerous editions, contenting both just and im- 
moderate expectations; and that now there appears a collective 
edition comprising everything, great and small works, popular aud 
forgotten, thankful and unthankful ones, edited in conformity 
with the strictest requirements of scientific criticism; splendidly 
got up; andsent forth under conditions presupposing and rendering 
possible a wide-spread co-operation on the part of the musical 
public. There is one fact which, above all others, is proved by 
this, namely that, at the present day, Beethoven enlists the sym- 
pathies of the entire musical public far more than all other com- 
posers, and, on that account, rules the musical market. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult to obtain exact and reliable statistical returns 
of the sale and circulation of musical productions, but one thing 
is certain beyond the shadow of a doubt, and that is: no com- 
poser, either classical or fashionable, can be, in the most remote 
degree, compared with Beethoven, as far as regards the continuous 
and extraordinarily increasing sale of his works. It is, indeed, 
even asserted that if the entire number of Beethoven's compositions 
which pass through the hands of the music-trade in any one year 
were placed in one scale and all other musical works published in 
the same year were laid in the other, the scales might, possibly, 
tremble, but that Beethoven alone would balance all the rest. As 
may be me it is the compositions and arrangements for 
pianoforte which produce this result, for some of them are circulated 
in incredible numbers ; that this sovereign sway, however, exerted 
over the musical public of all classes and creeds is no transient and 
fashionable caprice of dilettante-ism, but a gratifying proof how 
deeply and how generally a feeling for, and an interest in, genuine 
bo lofty art are already spread among us, is a fact to which testi- 
mony is borne by the new collective edition. For a great artist to 
enjoy such universal respect, and for his works to exercise so im- 
mediate and vivid an influence that a collective edition undertaken 
with care and earnestness, and, in every way, thoroughly and 
worthily carried out, shall be joyfully received and supported by 
the public, is, certainly, a remarkable and unusually pleasing phe- 
nomenon. ‘The difficulties besetting on all sides an enterprise of 
this kind are so great and varied, that it is only the general and 
continuous co-operation of the public which can supply the courage 
and power to overcome them and complete the work. 

( To be continued.) 
—— 

Cotoexe.—The forty-second Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
will take place at Whitsuntide, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, when the following works will be performed: Jsrael in Egypt, 
Handel; two parts from the Creation, Haydn; a Symphony by Beet- 
hoven: and the finale from Schumann’s Faust Music. 

Lemserc.—A new Polish operetta, The Pages of Queen Marie, by 
Duniecki, has been successfully produced. The libretto is founded 
upon the merry life of the Pages at the court of Sobieski, and the tricks 
played upon the French favorites of the Queen. 

Carts ae.—The following works among others were selected for 
performance at the first two concerts given by the Cecilia Association. 
At the First—Beethoven’s Quartet, No. 8, played by Herren Pechats- 
check, Mittermeyr, Hartnagel, and Segisser; the 3rd Psalm, “ Con- 
fitebor tibi.” for soprano solo and chorus, by Mozart; the Second Vlart, 
of Die letzien Dinge, by Spohr; two choruses trom F, Schubert’s 
Rosamunde. At the Second—Quartet in E flat major, Mozart; “ Die 
heilige Nacht,” for contralto solo and double chorus, Niels W. Gade ; 
and the Forty-Second Psalm, by Mendelssohn. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The first Monday Popular Concert is now looked forward to with 
quite as much interest as the first “ Philharmonic””—and by a public 
in number fourfold, while in musical enthusiasm at least equal. ‘The 
seventh season began on Monday, with an excellent programme, and an 
audience both anxious and able to enjoy it—an aucience, too, which 
filled every part of St. James's Hall, whether the more aristocratic 
seats in area and balconies, or those shilling places, above, below, and 
at the back of the orchestra, to see which crowded with eager amateurs, 
the majority of whom, but for such convenience, would most probably 
be unable to attend, is a peculiar gratification to all who believe that 
the spread of a taste for good music among the masses is a thing to be 
desired. ‘he selection was as below :— 

PART I. 

Quartet, in E flat, No. 10, Op. 74—strings ... ove +. Beethoven. 

Song for Christmas Eve... soo in ove exe «. Ad ljhe Adam, 

Song—** Vedrai carino”... jie <s ron > «» Mozart. 

Fantasia in C minor—pianoforte alone Mozart. 

PART II. 
Sonata, in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3—pianoforte and violin 
Song, * The Nightingale" pom ‘tale oe een 
Soug, “ La biondina in gondoletta ° oe0 eee 
Quartet, in B minor, Op. 3—pianoforte and Strings 

"This was the 157th performance since the Monday Popular Concerts 
were established (Feb. 14, 1859)—the mere statement of which fact is 
quite enough to show that genuine art never achieved a more legiti- 
mate triumph. One of the secrets of this extraordinary success is the 
obstinate persistence with which the director, Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, 
has adhered to the policy explained, six years ago, in his first 
prospectus, and in his last thus briefly alluded to:— 

‘The almost inexhaustible mine of weal h contained in the works of the 
great masters renders the task of selection comparatively easy, and. while 
dispensing with the necessity of anything like experiment, admits of the 
element of change being continually had recourse to, for the purpose of vary- 
ing the attractions and enhancing the intrinsic value of the programmes. 
Until the establishment of the Monday Popular Concerts the quintets, quartets, 
trios, duets, and solo sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendel- 
sschn, Spohr, &c., the suties and fugues of Handel, J. S. Bach, Scarlatti, 
and vthers were only familar to a small minority of the musical public, 
and as it was with the professed intention of making the chamber music 
of recognised masters, ancie.t and modern, familiar to the multitude of 
amateurs in chis country, the instrumental department of the programmes 
will continue to draw its materials almost exclusively from them. No piece 
need be included more than once in the same series, unless by express desire 
of a majority of the habitual frequenters.” 


Experiment, indeed, in an institution professedly established on 
such principles is not unly unnecessary, but unadvisable. As well put 
new pictures from unacknowled: ed hands in a national gallery devoted 
to accepted masterpieces. It will be time enough to venture on fresh 
ground when the patrons of the Monday Popular Concerts have 
become familiarized with the greatest existing models. ‘There is not a 
sin: le work by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn which 
deserves to be forgotten, not one which, therefore, ought not to be 
made generally known, Of course, this profession of opinion does not 
include mere bagatelles, but such things alone as have been produced 
con umore and with a view to after fame. And even when the com- 
positions of the masters to whose names Mr. Chappell gives especial 
prominence are exhausted (and how long will it take to exhaust them?) 
there are others only less worthy of consideration to fall back upon 
—as, lor example, those of Cherubini, Clementi, Dussek, Hummel, 
Weber, Schubert, &e., all honest laborers in the field ot art, all men 
peculiarly gitted. ‘Che elements of musical education are here ample, 
and the interpolation of works by musicians who may have almost as 
much to learn as many among the non-exhibiting audience would 
be superfluously intrusive. Should another Mendelssohn spring up he 
would speedily make way. True genius has a secret which enables 
it to proclaim itself in spite of obstacles and extort recognition even 
from the most sceptical, 

Had Beethoven dreamed that his most thoughtful and abstruse 
compositions could ever, by any chance, be appreciated and heartily 
enjcyed by such vast audiences as are accustomed to assemble in St. 
James's Hall, it might have stimulated him to invent music expressly 
for such ocvasions. He would scarcely, however, have done better; 
inasmuch as, while writing for an imaginary aristocratic circle, at the 
Court of some Emperor or Prince, he unconsciously produced works 
that. if properly interpreted, must make their way as stiaight to the 
hearis of the untutored multitude as of the privileged and instructed 
few, Elaborate in wany respects, and deep in all, the Tenth Quartet 
is, nevertheless, one of these. Many parts of the first movement 
may be caviare to the uninitiated ; but what ear attuned to harmony 
can possibly be insensible to the expressive beauty of the adugio, 
the playfulness, tinged with melancholy, of the schergo, or the winning 


Beethoven. 
Henry Smart, 


Mendelssohn. 





simplicity of the melodious theme upon which are constructed the 
variations of the finale? The performance of this remarkable com- 
position—which has now been brought forward on no less than five 
occasions—was unexceptionably good. {n the same quartct the leading 
violinist, Herr Ludwig Straus, made his début at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, as far back as 1860; and for him, on that account no doubt, 
it was wisely again selected. Herr Straus is a player of the first 
class, and enters thoroughly into the spirit of Beethoven’s music. 
The quartet was throughout artistically read and executed ; but it 
was more particularly in the adagio that the tone, mechanism, and 
phrasing of the German violinist excited admiration. His coadjutors 
were Herr Louis Ries, “ violino secondo” at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs from the beginning ; Mr. H. Webb, who gave the second variation 
in the finale—one of the loveliest phrases in the whole, and adapted 
with singular felicity to the mellow tones of the viola—with an un- 
obtrusive expression most harmoniously in keeping; and M. Paque, 
the experievced Belgian violoncellist, who has so often proved an 
acceptable substitute for Signor Piatti, and who, in the animated trio 
of the scherzo, came out “like a giant refreshed.” The quartet 
afforded unequivocal delight, and every movement was applauded with 
fervour. This was the only piece for unaccompanied stringed in- 
struments in the programme, in all the other instrumental displays 
the pianoforte being conspicuous. The pianist, Herr Ernst Pauer, was 
fully equal to his task. At the end of the first part—as may be seen 
above—he played Mozart’s imaginative fantasia in C minor, written 
in 1785, and generally associated with the magnificent sonata in 
the same key—which, however, has really nothing in common with it, 
having been produced a year earlier, What Herr Otto Jahn—whose 
criticism is by far the least valuable part of his otherwise invaluable 
biography—says on the subject simply amounts to the fact that Mozart 
published the two pieces together, just as he, and others after him, 
way have published a set of quartets in a single volume. The 
sonata, the fountain from which Beethoven drew his earliest inspira- 
tion, is a model of symmetrical form; the jfaniasia has no more 
regularity of form than an impromptu, 

In the second of the three sonatas for pianoforte and violin GP. 
12) which Beethoven composed in 1799 (seven years after he had 
settled in Vienna), and dedicated to his master in dramatic com- 
position, the much abused Antonio Salieri—from whom Ulibicheff him- 
self, though finding everybody jealous of his hero, will not believe 
that Mozart really took poison!—Herr Pauer was joined by Herr 
Straus. It was a vigorous performance, and pleased just as such 
young, fresh, healthy, genuine music, in competent hands, must always 
please. The players were called back at the end, amid loud and 
unanimous appiause. Not less successful was the quartet in B 
minor, for piano and stringed instruments—that extraordinary achieve- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s boyhood, the pianoforte part of which, even 
now, the most expert executants find difficult. This was given with 
the utmost spirit by MM. Pauer, Straus, H. Webb, and Paque, and, 
though the last piece in the programme, received with as much favor 
as the first. The scherzo—a marvel in its way, and the earliest of a 
series of entirely original and individual movements that alone would 
have immottalized their composer—was perhaps the most effective 
part. Nevertheless, Herr Straus’s playing in the adagio—which Men- 
delssohn (severe self-critic as he eminently was) pronounces, in a 
letter to his father, “ much too cloying,”—won marked and deserved 
approval, 

The “ vocalists” were Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Renwick. That 
the accomplished English songstress should have been compelled to 
repeat ** Vedrai carino” will surprise no one who has ever heard her 
sing it. On the other hand, Paer’s somewhat rococo variations on 
the old Venetian air, * La biondina in gondoletta” were, of course, 
mere child’s play to the artist who has won so many laurels as Auber's 
Catarina. Mr. Rerwick sang Adolphe Adam’s “ Cantique de Noel” 
“done into English” (under the name of “Song for Christmas eve” 
with unusual felicity, by Mr. C. L. Kenney, and Mr. Henry Smart's 
genial and charming song, “The Nightingale.” The accompauist at 
the pianoforte was Mr. Benedict, who could hardly accompany to 
such perfection were he not a practised musician as well as a practised 
pianist. , 

At the 158th concert (on Monday next) Mr. Charles Hallé is to play 
the sonata dedicated by Beethoven to Count Waldstein, and Mr. 
Lazarus to take the principal part in Mozart’s famous quintet in A 
major, for clarinet and stringed instruments. The quartet is Men- 
delssohn’s in E flat (Op. 12), the one which contains the quaint and 
delicate “ canzonetta.” One of Hummel’s agreeable and brilliant trios 
will terminate the concert. 

—_—~o— 

Master Wi. Parr, who is aking a most successful tour in the 
provinces, has recvived an invitation through his patroness, the Countess 
Cowley, to play before the Emperor and Empress of the French at the 
Tuilleries, next month. ' Ri 
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Mr. Ap’Mutton was awoke, early on Sunday morning, by Mrs. 
Ap’Mutton’s violently ejaculating the words, ‘‘ Good gracious !” 
Upon asking the reason of the ejaculation—with a conjugal 
tenderness more than usually gushing—his (Ap’M.’s) attention was 
called by Mrs. Ap’M. to an article in The Reader (7th Jan. 
1865) ** headed Musical Prospects,” and setting forth as follows :— 

“ The year in which we have Luried the greatest of living composers 
has consolidated the fame of a musician who,” &c., &c., &c. : 


What—which —who was buried alive? Surely not Mr. Ap’M.’s 
dear old friend, Meyerbeer! And yet Meyerbeer, when alive, was 
(with one exception) the greatest of living composers. If this 
really was so, it must be seen to—and that promptly. Cela ne 
serait pas encourageant pour les autres—and ord for Mr. 
Ap’M. (the one exception). Fancy Mr. Ap’M. being buried 
alive! ‘Ihe very idea of it gives him a capriccio. If 
such be our ‘musical prospects”—Mr. Ap’M. inwardly voci- 
ferated—‘‘ the sooner we give up composing the better.” This 
was the inward soliloquy of Mr. Ap’M., whose gift it is to be 
individuated from ordinary thinkers. 
= It is also Mr. Ap’M.’s indult to decide questions relating to 
the grievances of sedulous and hardworking organists ; and for 
that reason, in the legitimate exercise of his indult, he inserts the 
forthcoming :— 

Whos Is THE OrGax? 

Smm,—Some time ago, I was appointed organist at Church, by 
the wardens. At certain periods of the year the climate was very 
changeable, and the organ, not being of the best description, was rather 
troublesome, and difficult to keepin order. The key having been mis- 
laid, or lost, by my predecessor, and finding that several persons were 
in the habit of making (ab)use of it during the week, for their private 
gratification and amusement, I had a fre-h lock put on, the key of 
which I kept. Soon after this, the clergyman met me, and requested 
the key of the organ for his lady and friends, (pianists be it understood) 
who desired to practice on it. ‘This request I refused to grant, for the 
following reasons :—That as | was.appoiuted organist, I was responsible 
to the wardens for the state in which the organ was kept (there being, no 
tuner engaged) ; that I had the sole control (under the wardens) over 
the instrument; and that I could not be subject to. the annoyance of 
having to rectify certain irregularities (ciphers, &c.) on a Sunday 
before service, caused by the abuse of those who chose to amuse them- 
selves on it. Of course his reverence applied without delay to the 
wardens, to see whether I had the power to take such a step. The 
wardens without hesitation confirmed my deci-iun, adding that the 
elergyman had no control over the instrument. beyond the veto, as to 
who should play during the hours of divine service. Will you give 
me your opinion on the matter? 

1 maintain that the orgun is the property of the wardens, and that 
the organist (being a professional man put in charge by the wardens) 
has the right to refuse the use of his instrument to any one, during the 
time it is not used for service. Some of my friends think I was right, 
and others thiuk the contrary, and it is the fact of being thus situated 
that prompts me to ask your opinion as to the legality of the step 
I took. Yours truly, Porpora. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton cannot but think that ‘ Porpora” was 
thoroughly justified in the course he took. Nevertheless, he 
(Ap'M.) would have looked more tenderly at the appeal had the 
appellant subsigned himself Tritto. ‘Tritto (as Ap’M. well knows, 
having tested them in both departments), though a lesser contra- 
puntist, was a bigger organist than Porpora. 

Ajax Telemon would be obliged if the Editor of Muttoniona would 
inform him in what years died Gluck, Mozart, Haydn and Beetboven 
(respectively). Ajax Telemon encloses a previput. 

Jan. 12. 

Mr. Ap’M. (in acknowledging the preciput)* informs Ajax 
Telemon (if not ‘'elemon Ajax) that Gluck died in 1787, Mozart 
in 1791, Haydn in 1809, and Beethoven in 1827 (respectively). 
He (Ap’M.) knew them all. He (Ap’M.) was also at the siege of 
Troy, and also in the Wooden Horse, and also would be glad to 
make the acquaintance of Ajax ‘Telemon, having been close to his 
illustrious progenitor when he (Ajax) defied the lightning. 

But here is graver matter—a shot, indeed, at Shoot !— 

A “Sxoot” wir “ OccastonaL.” 

S1r,—I come forward as the champion to some extent of your corre- 

spondent “Occasional.” I think with the ‘gallicised-salopian, Shoot, 











that “he is an original researcher and thinker.” I am not sufficiently 
versed in the matter to go with “ Occasional ” the entire length of his 
observations as regards the singers to whom he alludes, I am ignorant 
of the comparative magnitudes of the lesser musical stars. But my 
principal reason for taking up the cudgels is to laud the manliness with 
which “ Occasional” states his opinions, and to welcome the appear- 
ance in musical print of so refreshing a circumstance as that of an un- 
popular judgment being boldly and fearlessly expressed. Whether 
right or wrong, let the readers of the Musical World decide. N«ver 
mind whether or not it be called “ an ill-written and impotent lucubra- 
tion.” Perhaps they will say that it is not “impotent,” not “ ill-writ- 
ten,” not a “lucubration” at all. The last they very likely will. 
“ Occasional” may, nevertheless, have followers; and in the broad 
features of the case he puts / beg entirely to agree with him. I wish 
my name enrolled on the list of maniacs, if such we be, and if neces- 
sary, must expose myself to the shafts of Shoot and his very bad jokes. 
To imagine that he does not understand what your correspondent 
means by “ Mongini and C».,” is to believe the Musical World is repre- 
sented at Paris by a very obtuse contributor. ‘l'o think that he does, 
argues a sinall sense of the humorous, and a very dull idea of wit. 
You are not likely to lose his services by a bid from the Punch office. 
I say with “ Occasional,” it does not follow because Mario could de- 
light an audience a generation back, that you must therefore swear by 
him now. That is no satisfaction to present-day hearers, and, for my 
own part, I would as soon listen to Harrison. Grisi, too, remained 
before the public almost long enough to dim the brilliancy of her repu- 
tation—certainly long enough to cause her hearers the reverse of 
pleasure. Take the case of Jenny Lind herself—perhaps the most 
accomplished singer of modern times. In her last performances, even 
she sang with the consciousness ef having to sus‘ain the impression first 
made upon the public by her unrivalled singing. It stands to reason 
age must tell. Therefore, I say, don’t rave about singers as now 
charming because once they moved you. Don’t oppose new performers 
and praise old because the latter have a reputation and the former have 
not. and because the fashionable world is with you in the one case and 
against you in the other. Having convictions, let us not be afraid to 
state them. And if you will insert this epistle, Mr. Editor, you will at 
least support free trade in opinion, while ‘ Occasional" not being left 
quite friendless, may, if he is not afraid of Shoot, take courage again to 
address you when the fit is on him. Of your Paris Correspondent it 
may be said— 
0, it is exeellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.” 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P.S.—I enclose my name for your satisfaction. 

Mr. Ap’M. will immediately apprise Mr. Shoot, who will 
immediately surprise Mr. A. Impromptu, with a shoot-impromptu. 
If hurt accrues, he (Ap’M.) will be sorry but without emollient. 
Shoot hits hard. 

Mr. Ap’M. has received yet further four letters, in re Pa 
which, being impignorated thereto by a sense of natural justice, fe 
(Ap’M.) appends without comment. 

No. I. 

Si1r,— Your new correspondent Dartle Old. is doubtless mighty proud 
of seeing himself in a pullication so widely spread, and in matters 
musical so influential, as the Musical World. Having made so suc- 
cessful a debut, we shall probably have some more remarks from him, 
concerning English soloists in the Crystal Palace band, who, he is right 
in saying, have very seldom an opportunity of exhibiting their pro- 
ficiency on their respective instruments; indeed, their more favoured 
brother on the clarionet well nigh monopolises the solos. Old Dartle 
boldly asks why such performers as Mr. Wells, Mr. Crozier, and Mr. 
Phasey should org | or never be brought forward at the Crystal Palace 
as soloists, thongh they all are well known, and highly appreciated in 
the musical profession. The question deserves an answer, which I 
think may easily and instantly be given—at the Crystal Palace, as 
elsewhere, favoritism reigns supreme. The able conductorisa German, 
and his first clarionet is also a German, so that the former is naturally 
anxious to secure for the latter the best position in the band: but his 
preference for his countrymen should not be so glaringly exhibited in 
the English People's Palace, where, if anywhere, native talent should 
be encouraged. Iam, Sir, yours, Rosert Hawrrey Gur. 

N 


A. Iuprowrrc. 


S1r,—In the last number of the Musical World, you have inserted or 
allowed to be inserted, several anonymous letters condemnatory of Mr. 
Manns’ German predilections in the arrangement of the instrumental 
performances at the Crystal Palace, to the prejudice of the English 
portion of his orchestra. Now, Sir, with your prerogative as a 
journalist I do not wish to interfere, but why stab in the dark. No 
more anonymous effusions. Name! Sir, Name!! I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, Freperick T'HoMAs ON. 
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No. 3. 
Sir,—When inserting those brilliant replies to Dartle Old’s merry 
letters, you were probably unaware how great a grievance lies at the 
bottom of them. It is to be regretted that so serious a subject as 
injustice was not brought before your readers in a less facetious manner, 
for the charge brought against Herr Manns is neither unfounded nor 
exaggerated, Reference to the daily programmes will prove its genuine- 
ness. Yours respectfully, C. Stewart. 
No. 4. 


S1r,—In obedience to Sharpus Little’s suggestions, I beg to offer a 
most sincere apology for wanting to hear English artists in the English 
People’s Palace. While listening to Spurgeon last Sunday, I learnt to 
look at everything and everybody from a religious point of view; 
hence, I now feel how very grateful I ought be to Herr Manns’ for pre- 
serving my countrymen from that tendency to self-esteem which solo- 
playing might induce. I assure you I am looking forward with 
positive rapture to the programme which his happy frame of mind will 
naturally induce him to select for next Monday ; it will include two 
solos—one on the clarinet, the other on the flageolet. By the way, 
ought not a performance on the flageolet to be called a so-Aigh instead 
of a so-low? Feeling myself rapidly “ falling from grace,” I had better 
conclude. Dantie OLp. 


P.S.—In his “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” written in 1708, Pope (not 
Pape) tells us that, at the voice of Music, “listening Envy drops 
her snakes.” Mr. Ap’M. is requested to offer an opinion as to whether 
Pope se Pape) would so have expressed himself had he lived in 
1865, for it strikes some people that in these days Envy has grown 
stronger and never does drop her snakes, which, moreover, seldom seem 
so much on the “qui vive” as when they are listening to Music’s 
voice, especially when uttered by a solo performer. Perhaps Mr. Ap’M. 
will kindly inform his friends and the public to what curious com- 
bination of circumstances the glorious absence of Envy in Pope’s (not 
Pape’s) day was owing. There is a rumor abroad to the effect that 
Dr. Wind is distantly related to the “ Blastus” mentioned in the 12th 
chapter of the Acts; let this be determined. 


N.B.—Your able correspondent A. G. P., whose letters on ‘“ The 
Harp” have been read with some interest, may probably find matter 
for meditation in the eubjoined riddle, exemplifying, as it does, the 
estimation in which the French hold that instrument. If, however, 
you think it calculated to hurt his feelings, shock his prejudices, or 
frustrate his intentions, of course yot will withhold it. Qu’ est ce gui 
est pire gu’ une harpe ?— Deux harpes ! D. O. 


Dr. Wind, who is at present having a blow on the Euxine, in 
the smack which he purchased from Mr. Ap’Mutton, will no doubt 
answer for himself, so soon as a fair breeze shall have wafted him 
back to Albion. Mr. Ap’M. stands in sore need of him (Wind), 
being still suffering under the capriccio induced by the thought of 
vivihumation, and still in a state of quasi-convalescence from the 
injury to his (Ap’M.’s) splenitis, which makes holding the pen a 
grief rather than a recreation. With respect to Dartle Old’s 
“riddle,” Mr. Ap’M. remembers once asking his late intimate 
friend, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi Salvador Cherubini, whose 
master Giuseppe Sarti, he (Ap’M.) met frequently at the rooms 
of his (Ap’M.’s) late very intimate friend, Johann Chrysostome 
Wolfgang Theophilus Amade Mozart (in Vienna), ‘‘ what could 

ossibly be worse than a flute?”—to which he (Maria Luigi Carlo. 
Zenobi Salvador Cherubini) replied, in French—‘ Deux flutes.” 
Whereat he (Ap’M.) smiled. Moreover, Pantagruel, who was 
impignorated to communicate speedily his thoughts about the 
Idden And (HH), which he (Pantagruel) was to have seen 
expressly, has failed to redeem his pledge; and this he (Ap’M.) is at 
a pinch to understand, 

The following, received by last post, before hurrying to press, 
is in some sort a consolation. 


If you will permit me to be familiar—My dear Ap’Mutton—I went 
this week to a Provincial Theatre, situate or located at Birkenhead, a 
rising and flourishing town on the banks of the Mersey. I was 
gratified by, or with the performances; they were admirable in all re- 
spects, and the house is clean and comfortable. But (if you will again 
allow me to be familiar) my dear Ap’Mutton, imagine my astonishment, 
and permit me too add my delight, when, in the midst of the 
pantomime, Ido not mean promiscuously, but at a previously ordained 
moment, Miss Augusta Thomson rushed on to the stage (I use the 
expression figuratively) and dazzled my eyes, and ravished iny ears 
with acting and singing that I had never dared to hope for in a 
Provincial theatre. But why may I ask is this young artist who has 
had a Parisian professional education, and ia emphatically lively and 





overwhelming amount of talent in London that we can afford to waste 
on the desert air of the Provinces a singer who is a musician and an 
actress? You remember (if you will again allow me to be familiar), 
my dear Ap’Muttov, Miss Augusta Thomson at those delightful 
concerts which were given by a Russian Prince at St. James's Hall. 
She succeeded then, why then should she not succeed now? I pause 
for a reply, and remain yours truly and (to be respectful) respectfully, 
Pavt Most. 


Mr. Paul Moist will not long pause for a reply, if the managers 
of the English Opera Company (Limited) know what they are 
about. At the same time, a writer in the Saturday Review says 
the country is not provinces, provinces being tracts held in con- 

uest ; and that we must not say metropolis, because that is 

reek, but capital, which, being Latin, is Greek to Mr. Ap’Mut- 
ton; to whom, nevertheless, Renatus Descartes once said (wag- 
gishly), ‘* Nullum corpus existit de facto,” to which he (Ap’M.) 
retorted (syllogistically) ; ‘‘ Nullum de facto existens est corpus ;” 
to which rejoined (pertly) Descartes, ‘‘ Egu sum, existens de facto ;” 
to which replied (cappingly) Ap’M., ‘‘ ERGo—EGO NON sUM CoR- 
Pus ;” by which Descartes was doubled, and never after could 
tolerate the logic Ap’Mutton chops. 

But for the present Mr. Ap’M. takes leave of his flock, being 
holden, by a bifurcated pledge to Napoleon III. and Pio IX., to look 
after the army of evacuation. He (Ap’M.) will remain some time 
at Rome. During his absence his quarters will be habited and 
his duties fulfilled by Dr. Shoe, or Dr. Wind, as the turn may be. 


Otvxin Ay’ Plutton. 
King and Beard, Jan, 18. ov a 


PostcripTuM.—Since occlusion the following came (as Dr. Shoe 
would say) ‘ to foot.” 


To Owain Ap’Mutron, Esq. 


Si1r,—The Abbot ot St. Gall was not only a gourmet and a gourmand 
but also a diletiante ; in consideration of this latter vice you may per- 
haps be induced to take a little notice of him. He was passionately 
fond of music, and nothing afforded him more gratification after his 
evening repast than to listen to his psalmodists chanting “ Pollis per 
guin,” “ Krat catchus dotor,” “ Salien ora lea.” the impressive (but by 
some considered too dramatic for psalmody) “ Ciirés,” and other favo- 
rites from the Pealter. 

As you are well aware, Pantagruel often was a guest at the Abbey. 
On these occasions Nicolai, the cellerer, was frequently asked up to the 
refectory to sing some of his Bacchical ditties. Pantagruel generally 
suggested his being sent for, and would hiinself carry out his own sug- 
gestion by diving down into the vaults, seizing Nicolai by the nape o’ 
the neck and bringing him up gently to the board. He would then 
bid his Nicolut “ puke a heptachord.” 

C. Kenni says* it was at one of these sittings that Pantagruel made 
that egregious blunder about the word cherry in Polyphemus’s song, 
“0, ruddier than the cherry.” For my part I do’nt believe Panta- 
gruel ever made such a blunder-—he might have intended a joke, but 
the qnestion suggests itself: was our ‘‘ sherry ” at the period we allude 
to known by this name ?—and supposing it was, was the pronounciation 
of the English words by Nicolai (a Frenchman perfect? . . however, 
we will suppose that he did make that unfortunate lapsus linguae C. Kenni 
mentions); I say that he is to be excused if you take into consideration 
the following facts:—The cellarer’s imperfect pronounciation—the 
natural supposition that a cellarer would sing a Bacchanalian song 
alluding to wines, and above all, the well-ascertained factt that Nicolai 
during the whole of the delivery kept his eyes on two flagons—the one 
containing what we now term sherry, and the other burgundy. I say 
that it was an excusable mistake, and believe that many more learned 
men would have thought as he (if he did) that the cellarer was singing 
& panegyric on the superior excellence of burgundy to sherry. D. Rian 
on the other hand, says, and I am inclined to place more reliance on 
his version, that Pantagruel audibly winked at “ Ais” Nicolai as he 
pronounced in his song the word “cherry,” and said slyly and very 
knowingly “Oh! ah! Chéri” (not sherry), and poked the abbot under 
the ribs. He furthermore adds a foot-note explaining that Chéri was 
a very pretty milk-maid, only sixteen years of age, blond, and pink as 
a cherry, and who used to come to the abbot every Friday to confess, 
&c., &c. However, now I think of it, you must know all this, and you 
will perhaps let me know the correct version. I have written merely 
to tell you an adventure that happened to the abbot one day, and which 





* Blunders and Blunderbusses, No. xi., p. 782 (1521). 
Tt See Ap Mutton’s “ Wine, its influence on Chorepise: puses,” ¢. iii. 





accomplished, permitted to remain in the country? Have we that 


¢ Punic Wars, chap. xxxii (1645). 
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may be new to your readers. If you find it too long you can publish 
it apart from this as it is completeby itself. Bye the bye, I want a 
precipul—where do you get them ? 

have the honor to be, Sir, yours, &c., &e. 

The Cackling Goose—Jan. 12th 1865. 

On certain topics Mr. Ap’M. has quinquennial doubts—or 
rather, perhaps, doubts quinquennially. Dr. Flack, who writ a 
volume upon adipose humors, once told him (Ap’M.), that, with a 
particular bolus, he could have unpeopled Kidderminster. Never- 
theless, he (Flack) demanded no preciput. Nevernevertheless, Mr. 
Ap’M. will hand over the Abbot of St. Gall to Dr. Taylor Shoe, 
to deal with, pending his (Ap’M.’s) sojourn with the army of 
evacuation (at Rome.) 

©. ApH. 


Humpa. 


SSS 


DEATH OF JAMES WALLACK. 


Every playgoer in England will hear with regret that Mr. James 
Wallack, the popular actor, died recently at New York. The news of 
this event has been brought by the American mail. Mr. Wallack’s 
theatrieral career dates from a past era of the stage. He had attained 
the ripe old age of 73 ; but, until a recent period, he betrayed few signs 
of natural decay ; and, in spite of the lameness caused by a fracture of 
his leg on the stage of the Princess's ‘Theatre many years ago, he 
preserved an elasticity of gait and. buoyancy of manner which had 
distinguished him in his representation of the gay mercurial heroes of 
melodrama and comedy. His first effurts lacked indication of the 
maaly gaiety and energetic dash of the style which he acquired by 
long practice of his art. Perhaps his first unqualified success was in 
the character of Massaroni, in The Brigand. In this part James 
Wallack had opportunities of assuming a certain devil-may-care 
deportment, with sentimental touches here and there, which became 
him eminently ; and, though not a professed singer, he delighted his 
audience so much by the delivery of the romance, ‘Gentle Zitella,” 
with its guitar accompaniment, that the song became quite the rage. 
From that time Wallack rapidly rose to the highest fame as a melo- 
dramatic actor; and he even aspired to the higher interpretations of 
Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet, Cassio in Othello, and Petruchio in The 
Taming of the Shrew—even soaring to Othello and Iago occasionally— 
while his Don Felix in Z’he Wonder was only inferior to that of Charles 
Kemble. Having found great favor with American audiences during a 
Transatlantic tour, Wallack finally built and opened a theatre in New 
York, which he called by his own name, and which he rendered 
popular chiefly by the exercise of his own talents. The decay of his 
powers latterly prevented his appearing on the stage, and the manage- 
ment of the theatre has devolved upon his son. ‘lhe deceased actor 
was personally esteemed by his many friends and acquaintances as a 
man of a kindly heart and many social qualities. 


— 
THE LATE MISS MASSON. 


Mr. Epitor,—I looked anxiously in this day’s Musical World 
for some mention of one whose recent death has left a sad blank 
among our female professors of music. As the Athenzum has 
most eloquently spoken of her talents and virtues, I venture to 
forward that notice for your columns :— 

“ There are many besides musicians amongst us who will receive 
with concern the news of the decease of a most estimable and accom- 
plished member of the profession—Miss Masson. As a singer, this 
lady was never rated as high by our great public as she desired to be; 
because her voice, which was a mezzo soprano, had no remarkable 
power nor charm. But it had been thoroughly trained, largely under 
the example and influence of Madame Pasta; and its owner's reading 
of music, intelligence, expression and finish were thoroughly appreci- 
ated by all those select connoisseurs who value style and understanding 
beyond greater natural powers than hers turned to poor account. Asa 
professor Miss Masson was widely and deservedly in request. Apart 
from her profession, she was at once conscientious, energetic and 
refined, and had, withal, that racy originality of character which will 
make her long remembered and missed. In brief, she was a good 
artist—in part because she was a good woman and a gentlewoman.” 

In addition to the above I deem it my duty as one of the Royal 
Society of Female Musicians to state that Miss Masson was the 
founder of that valuable institution and its honorary treasurer to 
the period of her lamented death. Her energetic mind and feeling 
heart contributed largely to the success it has attained to the 
present time. [I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

- Ann S. Mounsey BARTHOLOMEW. 

81, Brunswick Place, City Road.—Jan. 14, 1865. 





MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,* BY JOSEPH GODDARD. 


The basis of this work is the demonstration of the essential relation 
existing between certain forms of musical effect and certain characters 
of sentiment. In it I have endeavoured to trace the development of 
the one from the other, and to unfold that principle in the laws of 
human demonstrativeness, which regulates the adaptation of the form 
of musical effect to its animating sentiment. 1 have thus been led to 
attempt to define the true moral basis of the principal musical styles as 
they are exemplified by leading composers. In this general demonstra- 
tion, in an examination of the idiosyncracies of certain great authors, 
and in the various wsthetic and philosophical considerations unfolded, 
the above work assumes to afford some practical criterion applying to 
the spirit of musical art; to supply a means of critical admeasurement 
for music, not simply as an effect, but as a moral conception. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state, that at present there are no 
generally recognised principles for the regulation of composition, except 
those applying to form, and pure musical efiect. The adaptation of 
the form of music to the sentiment which inspires it; the selection of 
a character of sentiment appropriate for musical expression, where a 
particular form of composition is desired to be carried out,—are at 
present entirely left to intuition on the part of composers. And 
although in some cases intuition may suffice to effect this perfect 
propriety in composition, it can be shown even in cases of great 
masters, that it is not an all-sufficient guide. In fact, the want on the 
part of composers of attention to, or knowledge of, that which 
belongs to both the selection and confirmation of the moral basis of 
their music, is the cause of much deficiency in works of an abstract 
form, and of much that is ineffective in works partaking of the 
dramatic character. The many symphonies and sonatas, by great 
musicians, which, though skilful and original works, and calculated to 
please throughout, are not felt as important conceptions, and have not 
a depth or seriousness of interest commensurate with their dimensions 
and the ambitiousness of their design, — which thus are not 
unequivocally successful works of art; and the number of oratorios 
and operas, also by great composers, which, through containing an ill- 
selected or ill-prepared subject, are at the same time both imperfect 
and unwieldly works of art, though great efforts of genius,—is 
certainly evidence that much invaluable labor has been carelessly 
directed, and is, consequently, to a great extent lost. 

One practical question which the above work tends to raise is ;— 
whether this waste of art-energy could not be avoided, and the energy 
directed to its due effect, through deeper knowledge of the general 
principles which regulate art-manifestation, and by the attention of 
composers directing itself more particularly to the laws and phenomena 
of the world of thought and feeling, which is the first source and sole- 
sustainer of all art! Such truths and principles as in the above work, 
I have endeavoured to unfold, are to the composer what the dramatic 
art is to the poet,—-they tend to aid him to throw his art-energy as 
regards both quality and quantity, upon the right circumstances; thus 
that energy is, simultaneously, economised and displayed. J.G. 


—o— 


Barcetona.—( From a Correspondent).—This is January the 6th, the 
great féte day here, the last day before the Carnival. ‘The shops are 
closed and all Barcelona out of doors rejoicing under almost a July 
sun. People from all parts of the world are here, and the troupe at the 
great Italian theatre is composed of eingers and players apparently from 
every habitable corner of the globe. By the way, talking of various 
nations reminds me of a recent bit of scandal which may be worth 
your hearing. The husband of Mdlle. Dory, a Russian, struck a 
Spaniard in the face with his hand, a few days since, openly in the 
theatre. ‘Che Spaniard, I believe, is a much bigger man, but in con- 
nection with one of the journals. The sensation created is immense 
and it is expected that a duel will be the consequence. You will 
smile when I tell you that the interests of a young English contralto, 
Malle. E. Giorgi, depend upon that duel. Should Mdlle. Dory leave 
all the leading contralto parts fall, as a matter of course, to Mdlle. E. 
Giorgi. Mdlle. Constance Giorgi, the soprano, has much less chance 
than her sister, as it would take half a dozen duels to get rid of ali the 
“ first ladies.” The impresario of the Barcelona Opera is an amiable 
man, but is entirely in the hands of the principal singers. With 
respect to the current doings at the theatre there is little to report. 
The Trovatore and the T’raviata have been given, and Mr. Santley has 
had an immense success both in the Count di Luna and the elder 
Germont. The ballet of Hsmeralda has been performed, and the 
grand Bal Masqué takes place to-night. They announce the Prophéte, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the Ballo in Maschera, and Bottesini’s new opera 
—all of which may be given, mais cela depends. 





* Those of the public who would encourage the publication of this new 
work, may do so by becoming subscribers. For particulars, see advertises 
ment. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH CONCERT, 


(Seconp Concert oF THE SeventH Season), 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 238, 1865. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in F flat, Op. 12, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
ce:lo—MM. Straus, L. Kies, H. Wess and Pagur . ° 
SONG, ‘“ Le berger sur la montagne "—MLte, Frorence Lancia. 
(Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus). e ° 3 ‘ 
SONG, “ Voi che sapete "—Miss Susan Gatton (by kind permis- 
sion of Mr. Har ison) . ° . . . . ° ° 
SONATA, in ©, Op. 53 (No, 21 of Hallé’s Edition) dedicated to 
Count Waldstein, fur Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cnas. HALLE 
PART II. 
QUINTET, in A major, for Clarionet, two Violins, Viola, and 
Violencello—MM,. Lazarus, StRavs, L. Ries, H. Wess, 
and Paque . . ‘ > > ° e ° . 
SONG, “ When all was young” (Faust) Mile. Fuorence Lancta 
SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercée "—Miss Susan Gatton. 
TRIO, in E flat, No. 1, Op. 12, tor Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello—MM. Cuakves HALLE, Stracs, and Paque ° 


Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. 
Morart, 


Beethoven. 


CoxpucTor . - - Mr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'cluck precisely. ” 

NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performa) ce can leave either before the commencemen 
of the last instrumental piece, or between any of the movem nts, so that those who wish 
to hear the wheie may do se without interruption, Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for Pianoforte and stringed instruments, an interval of Five MINUTES Will 
tke allowed. 

Sofa S'alls. 5s.; Baleony, 3*.; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall. 
28 Viccadilly ; Chappell and Co., 60 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 
Pubiishers. 





] "HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 


J Frorenpos de Macepons et de La Bette Gatane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Komance tu be seld for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


A of “The Philosophy ef Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 
to the above work are respecttully requested to furward their names to the Author at 
67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N W. The following are among the names 
already received :—William (happell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargond, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esy., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

The price to Subscribers is 5s.; after publication the price to purchasers will be 
6s. 6d. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE Musical Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later, Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PvusisHers AND Comrosers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, careof Mrssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Reyent Street. 

To Concerr Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except vj general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in ‘(ne MusicaL Wor.p. 
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ERR LUDWIG NOHL, whose “ Mozart” is well-known 

to amateurs and musicians that care for the literature of their 

art, has recently issued the first volume of a new life of Beethoven. 
Beethovens Leben, to judge from what already exists of it, will be 
a work of much the same character, pretensions and value as the 
“W. A. Mozart” of Herr Otto Jahn—with the inestimable ad- 
yanta 


2 of bei 


ing Jess than one half as long. At all events. the 





first volume—Beethovens Jugend (Beethoven's Youth)—can be 
heartily recommended. This applies to the period of the great 
composer's career before he had definitively fixed his residence in 
Vienna—namely from 1770, the year of his birth, to 1792, the 
year of his second journey to the Austrian capital. That readers 
of the Musical World may possess some notion of the scheme 
Herr Nohl has drawn out for himself in this highly important 
undertakings, a quasi-literal translation of the§preface to his first 
volume is appended :— 

The following Biography of Beethoven is founded entirely upon my 
own researches. On this occasion, 1 had not, as I had with my Mozart, 
merely to fashion matter already collected from the best authorities 
by a celebrated scholar, and to present to the gaze of everyone the 
image of a great man in art in all his grandeur and with the charm of 
life; in doing which, I may observe parenthetically, I have to regret 
that the execution of my work, in other respects my own, bears trace 
of the materials in question and of their scientific treatment. My 
present task, on the contrary, was principally, one of historical 
investigation : partly to verify, by documentary evidence, existing 
materiale, and partly to discover fresh. 

‘hat this leading duty of a historian, namely: the collection and 
sifting of materials has either never been performed at all. or. not 
performed in a satisfactory manner by any of Beethoven’s biographers 
up to the present day ; and that none of the existing works are really 
biographies of him, are facts on which people have long been agreed. 
It was this state of things which called forth the following attempt to 
write a life of the master founded upon unimpeachable authorities and 
at the same time completely exhaustive. .The first part, together with 
the authorities I have consulted, is now submitted to the impartial 
judgment of my professional colleagues, and, more esprcially, to the 
triendly consideration of the general public, for whom in particular, 
the text at least of the beok is intended. 

In this place, I need speak only briefly of preceding Biographies, for 
B-ethoven’s youth is altogether neglected in them. Asa general rule, 
one author has simply followed the other, without original criticism or 
further investigation. 

First comes the work, in two volumes, of one of our leading musical 
scholars: “ Ludwig van Beethoven, Leben und Schaffen, von A. B. Marz. 
Berlin, O. Janke, 1859.” For this, I refer the reader to the criticism 
of the American, Alexander Thayer, in Vienna, who for years past has 
been devoting himself to the most careful study of Beethoven’s life, 
and, in /wight’s Journal of Music, Boston, 1860, No. 420, has 
conclusively settled, with as much outspoken frankness as learning, the 
value of the biographical portion of the book. Unfortunately, too, I 
ust remark that in the second edition, published last year, the worthy 
author did not consider it necessary, after having suppressed a few 
small errors, to proceed himself to the investigation of his materials, 
It seems as though he intended the biographical element merely to 
illustrate subordinately the Master’s creations. ‘That this, namely the 
esthetico-critical consideration of Beethoven's works constitutes the 
chief value of the beok I showed, a short time since, in a notice in the 
periodical called Orion, Hamburgh, Hoffmann and Co., vol. IL., p. 1, 
et seg., though I shall not be able properly to estimate his analysia till 
I come to those parts of my own work where I treat of these things. 

The five-volume work of the Livonian, Wilhelm von Lenz, Russian 
Councillor of State, ‘ Beethoven, eine Kunststudie, 1855-60,” which, in 
its first part, appears to have served as the basis of Dr. Marx’s book, 
while it is itself, without any particular criticism of its own, taken 
from the writings of Wegeler and Ries, Schindler and Seyfried, con- 
tains only in the last three volumes—“ Avritischer Katalog simmilicher 
Werke” —new historical matter, a portion of which was extracted by 
indefatigable questioning from the chronicler Schindler, and a portion, 
certainly not without great industry and trouble, collected from other 
sources, but, apart from the fact that it is a work of only small 
importance, to the disgust of so many admirers of Beethoven in quest 
of information, it labors under a truly chronic untrustworthiness. It 
cannot, however, be denied that the German Russian, with his 
education of a thorough man of the world, and likewise the clever but 
eccentric Ulibischeff, have succeeded in ubtaining many a glance into 
the universal nature of the Master, and that, despite all monstrosities 
of style as of matter, there lurk in the book the elements of highly 
varied interest. As, however, almost nothing at all is to be found in 
it relating to Beethoven’s youth, we must defer until later passing a 
final opinion on it. 

Possessing a value of their ov. and constituting a genuine author- 
ity for Beethoven’s youth, auc, consequently, a basis for all future 
works, are the Btographische Nu: 24, by Dr. Wegeler and Ferdinand 
Ries, which were published, in 18.8, at Coblentz. The value of the 
information they contain will be self-evident in the course ef our 
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Biography. Whatever Wegeler says is, with the exception of some 
few pardonable errors, perfectly and historically true. But it is, as a 
- rule, with Ries’s anecdotes as with those of the Chevalier Iznaz von 
Seyfried, which are contained in the appendix to a work of his, 
Beethoven Studien, published in 1832, and which were, a short 
time since, proved, by a practised hand, to be utterly worthless. Both 
these writers narrate, it is true, from their own experience, but they 
are at the same time giving us their reminiscences of a period since 
which nearly a generation has passed, and over which, moreover, a 
gloom appears only too often cast by personal feeling. 

Much valuable information concerning Beethoven's youth is con- 
tained, also, in the memoranda which, under the name of the Fisch- 
hof’sche Handschrift is preserved in the Berlin Library. ‘These 
memoranda were drawn up for the purpose of a biography, which, 
immediately after Beethoven’s death, was undertaken by a society 
consisting of friends of his, but which a multitude of obstacles caused 
to miscarry. ‘They are founded upon communications of Beethoven 
and persons who enjoyed his intimate friendship, and we shall find the 
facts they contain confirmed elsewhere as perfectly correct. 

Finally, the best work in a historical sense which exists concerning 
Beethoven, a work with which everyone is tolerably acquainted, Antno 
Schindler's Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven, which, as far back as 
1860, reached its third, or, more properly speaking, second edition, is 
of the greatest possible value as an authority, but, as far as the Master's 
youth is concerned, gives us very little more than Wegeler’s Notizen 
In the summer of last year I once again met this most meritorious 
historiographer of Beethoven, 1 had been previously well acquainted 
with him. Whoever could have beheld the sincere friendliness with 
which the strange old gentleman, with his mummified exterior, 
received me in his house, and how he treated me, though I intended 
to graze in the kitchen garden he had so carefully cultivated—whoever 
could have beheld tie unwearied attention with which, for days 
together, he went through, corrected, and completed, piece by picce, 
the materials I had gathered—the disinterested readiness with which 
he read or showed me a great deal in Beethoven’s papers, and the 
tears, eloquent proofs of emotion, which the lively recollection of his 
deceased great friend and of better days called forth in the old and 
lonely man, over whose head those days had long since passed—who- 
ever, finally, could have heard the animated and encouraging greeting 
with which he took leave of me, the young biographer, who was 
preparing for my task not without deep anxiety, and how he loudly 

de me be of good courage—whoever had experienced all this as 1 
did, would also, as I do, willingly forget all the rudeness and all the 
wrong of which the somewhat obstinate and imperious old gentleman, 
who had accustomed himself to regard the knowledge of Beethoven's 
life and deeds as his own domain, may have been guilty, though 
mostly when irritated into such a course, against so many. Nay, such 
a person would not fail to pay a certain degree of respect to the fidelity 
with which the only one of Beethoven's friends who was not to be scared 
away constituted himself, after Beethoven’s death, his invariably 
devoted servant, willingly accepting all kinds of neglect and many a 
slight in order to continue serving his great lord and master. It is 
such rare fidelity as this which also deserves a crown ! 

At present he is dead, this true squire of the Master’s! He died too 
soon, far tvo soon, for me, and for everyone who cares aught for an 
accurate knowledge of Beethoven. With him there sank into the 
grave a rich store of reminiscences, of which neither he himself knew 
how to profit fully nor anyone else to secure. His work, however— 
though the want of plastic power and high mental cultivation on the 
part of the author prevents it from possessing the value of an actual 
ome of Beethoven's life—will, especially in the later portions of our 
iography, prove not merely a perfect mine of weaith in the shape of 
knowledge of Beethoven’s actions, but will be, also, for every future 
biographer a kind of standard of rectification for Beethoven's character, 
of the real nature of which, though he was only able to unfold it 
piecemeal in his work, Schindler appears to have possessed an inccim- 
parably deeper presentiment than any of his successors. 

Of the way in which 1 myself have understood my task, how I have 
conceived Beethoven, and how I have divided his career, it is not for 
me to speak here. It must be explained by the book itself, especially 
as the reasons influencing me are given either in the body of the work 
or in the remarks. In placing the great Master of Music in the centre 
of the history of his own times, and not simply in the centre of art, 
I am only continuing the attempts of all my predecessors, each of 
whom felt, more or less, that the intellectual efturts ef the age were 
united in this artist’s individuality, and that the social and political 
life especially of that grand period found so strong an echo in 
Beethoven that he must be regarded as one of, the principal supporters 
of the most productive ideas of the present century. ‘I'herefure do | 
hope that both the body of thy book and the appendix to it, will not 
- considered as an important authcrity for the history of music 

one. 











If I can by any meanssucceed in mastering the extraordinarily exten- 
sive mass of literature connected with the subject, I think I shall beable 
to complete the following volume, “ Beethovens Mannvsalter, \793 bis 
1814,” also during the current year. ‘This will be followed first by 
“ Beethovens letzte Jahre, 1815-27,” and, finally, by ‘“Beethovens Werke.” 
It still remains for me to express my warmest thanks to all those 
gentlemen who have assisted me in my labors. If, instead of naming 
them all, I mention here merely Dr. Hanslick ; Dr. von Sonnleithner ; 
Dr. Standthartner; Dr. Weilen; Dr. C. von Wurzbach, with his 
very valuable Beethoven Collection; Herren Fr. Espagne in Berlin; H. 
M. Schletterer in Augsburg; and J. J. Maier of this town, I must, 
at the same time, confess that, without the assistance of the many 
remaining, I should scarcely have collected such a rich store of 
materials, as that with which I trust, in the following volumes of my 
work, to delight all the friends of our Master. Should I, however, 
have, moreover, succeeded in imparting to my narrative something 
both of that high earnestness at.d of that heart-rejoicing humour 
which, on the one hand, caused Beethoven himself to be an object of 
such deep reverence, and, on the other, so often enabled those around 
him to look over the instances of unevenness in his behaviour—if, in 
other words, this first part of Beethoven's life should give a clear idea 
of that peculiar greatness which elevates this artist. in his character as 
well as in his creations, above his contemporaries, and places him side 
by side with the greatest men of any age, the object of my labors 
will be attained, and many an hour of severe exertion ae — 
. Nout. 


Munich, the 10th March, 1864. 

By this time the second volume—Beethorens Mannesalter (Bee- 
thoven'’s Manhood)—should have appeared. Both that and the 
third—Beethovens letzte Jahre (Beethoven's Last Years)—will be 
looked for with interest by the musical world, in England as well 
as in Germany. It is further to be hoped that the fourth and last 
volume—Beethovens Werke (Beethoven's Works)—may sustain 
the authority of the rest, by a very different tone of criticism 
from that of Professor A. B. Marx, in his extremely windy apercu 
of the ‘+ Schaffen.” Orto Bearp. 
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IR,—There are certain classes in all great communities whose 
true position it is extremely difficult to define. A hard-working, 
conscientious man is often compelled to wear a shadowy crown ; 
and though the responsibilities of official authority are freely 
thrown upon him, the real exercise of power, which could alone 
enable him to discharge his duty effectually, is denied. ‘To rebel 
is to be deposed ; and so, for the sake of (in many cases) a most 
pitiful emolument, the straw sceptre is held, till beaten and twisted 
out of all shape by the very rude attacks of conceit, arrogance 
and what is perhaps worse—ignorance. ‘This kind of check-mated 
king has no better representative than that under-estimated musical 
drudge called an organist,—the rural variety in particular. 
Generally speaking, this unfortunate individual has three friends 
from whom he fervently prays to be saved. They are his respected 
incumbent with ‘a knowledge of music” ; the pastor's better-half 
in this vale of tears, wao has drunk deeper at the tuneful spring ; 
and the illustrious amateur of the neighbourkood, with a “ fine 
ear.” How frequently this same ‘‘ear” may be metaphorically 
lengthened into one of asinine dimensions, that man is able to say 
who has suffered acutely from the perplexing suggestions of the 
gifted creature above mentioned. ‘The musical department is, in 
this way, presided over by a kind of Cerberus, whose three 
mouths bark at the same time, and by no means in the true in- 
terests of that branch of musical art they so noisily advocate. I 
do not presume to say this undesirable triple alliance against the 
prerogatives cf organists is universally in force, but I do submit 
the case is not so uncommon as it should be. As for church- 
wardens,—those town and village magnates are generally too much 
engrossed in their legitimate pursuits to join the hornets who worry 
the poor drone. Indeed, it frequently happens that the parish 
churchwarden is the organist’s best friend, especially where the 
settlement is in a continual ferment of excitement from the con- 
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flicts between the clergy and laymen. As in these days of free 
opinion, the antagonism spoken of is far from rare, there is greater 
chance for the claims of organists to be recognized, and a for- 
bearance to be shown towards them, which is justly due to any 
competent men, anxious only todo their duty. The world abounds 
in worthy persons who, morally speaking, suffer a martyrdom from 
corns themselves, and, ignoring the existence of sensitiveness in 
others, inflict the most cruel pangs with a smiling and plausible 
impertinence, supposed to be the very essence of politeress, but as 
far removed from it as we are from the Antipodes. The chief 
clerical dignitary, with counsel which commonly sounds like an 
order, does not always speak upon his own convictions ; in fact, 
does not always think conscientiously he can do so, not having that 
acquaintance with the art which would give him any decided feel- 
ings on the subject. This fact is no gain whatever to the 
organist, he having to hear embodied in his spiritual superior’s 
remarks, the collective wisdom of many estimable, though 
somewhat opinionated, ladies who congregate at ghostly tea 
parties, and take a too fond interest in the school children. 
The organist must listen in silence, and even endeavour to 
practically apply the ideas emanating from the talented conclave ; 
but he may not send a polite message beseeching them to work out 
their own missions, and leave him in peace. Now, in an opposite 
case, the incumbent does possess this valuable freedom of speech 
and action, If the organist dared to act as spokesman for a 
society of amateur theologians, and pointed out any doctrine over- 
looked by their resident shepherd, at the same time significantly 
requesting him to ‘look to it,” the good man would have the 
privilege of treating the interference as a gross impertinence ; or, 
at all events, would be allowed to argue. No such erviable fate 
is the organist’s who must (knowing what his wretched place is 
worth) shrug his shoulders, and hope for better days Both are 
nominally at the head of departments, though the poor organist 
is oftentimes at the foot of his, and a kind of human door-mat 
made to receive the muddy ideas of numerous persecutors. Surely 
no one can assert organists, as a rule, to be in the enjoyment of any 
social status worth mentioning ; and we must admit, they are about 
as cordially regarded as that gorgeous monument of plush, white 
cotton stockings, and pumps, called a beadle. Another important 
fact cannot be denied. It is that organists, as a body, are shame- 
fully underpaid ; many a one in remote districts deriving less benefit 
from the church establishment than the resplendent functionary 
previously alluded to does in a better locality. ‘‘ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves,” is a very solemn truth, of which 
organists seem, at last, to be partially convinced. Upon certain 
signs of awakened activity recently shown among them, I hope to 
address you, and your attention may, Iam confident, be claimed 
in all questions relating to the honor and dignity of the musical 
profession. Tam, Sir, yours &c., OcTAVIAN Srop. 


—o—— 


HE general meeting of the members of the Cologne Conser- 
vatory—we are informed by the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung—took place at the end of last month. ‘The following facts 
from the report furnished by the Committe'will no doubt prove gene- 
rally interesting. ‘The school, which, as is well-known, does not 
undertake to bring up any one for a special branch of the profession, 
but, besides instructing every pupil in his own particular line of 
study, offers him, and indeed insists upon his availing himself of 
the opportunity of obtaining a geuerai musical education, has, for 
a period of nearly fifteen years, during which it has been estab- 
lished, seen the number of its pupils almost invariably on the 
increase, and may look back with pride upon the results of its 


operate with honour on the stage and in the concert-room, as 
members of the orchestra and as teachers, but a large number of 
leaders’ places has been filled by them, and some have issued as 
victors from the Concours in Paris, and the Mozarteum at Frank- 
fort. From their posts at the Cologne Conservatory, some of the 
Professors, too, have raised themselves into the most honourable posi- 
tions as Capellmeister ; for instance, Reinecke, in Leipsic ; Rhein- 
thaler, in Bremen; and Franck, in Berne. Very recently, a mark 
of honourable recognition was paid the Conservatory in Meyerbeer’s 
will. That distinguished man having founded a ‘ Meyerbeer’s 
Exhibition” at the Academy of Arts in Berlin, left directions 
that only pupils of the Berlin Institute of Music and of the Co- 
logne Conservatory be allowed to compete for it. Just, too, as 
generally, so also with ‘regard more especially to the city, the 
labours of the Conservatory may be described as completely satis- 
factory. Cologne has to thank principally the Conservatory for 
the rank she occupies, at present, in musical matters, because the 
fact of first-rate musicians being attracted from other parts of the 
country, and working as colleagues with the local artists materially 
improved her position. The Conservatory, moreover—seconded, 
certainly, by a few large-minded men—has presented the Giir- 
zenich Hall with its finishing ornament, in the shape of a mag- 
nificent organ. How great is the work accomplished at the Con- 

servatory is most clearly apparent from the fact that, in the last 
two periods of six months, its professors gave about 5,800 lessons, 

comprising 2376 on the piano, and 1232 on stringed instruments, 

Under all these circumstances, it is to be hoped that the General 

Meeting will be considered as justified when it expressed the wish 

that the City and its inhabitants, who have already behaved so 

meritoriously towards the Conservatory, should, for the future, 

continue to bestow, and in a still higher degree, than before, their 

patronage and support in favor of an Institution, the maintenance 

of which is as honourable as it is profitable to Cologne, but which 

can be kept up by material assistance alone. 

‘The present teachers are Ferdinand Hiller, Town Capellmeister, 
Knight of the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, and of the Royal 
Bavarian Maximilian Order, Pour le Merite, Director of the 
Institution—Composition ; Herren Béhme—singing and elocution ; 
Brennung—piano and playing from score; Derckum—the theory 
of harmony ; Hompesch—piano ; Hiille—piano; Japha—violin ; 
Von Kénigslow—violin, and concerted playing in quartet or 
orchestra ; Schmit—Violoncello ; Seiss—piano ; Weber—Musical- 
Director, Knight of the Order of the Red Eagle—organ ; Dr. 
Weyden—German literature, and Italian language. 





Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged for one of the concerts, especially 
to sing English ballads, as proposed by Mr. Downes at the annual 
meeting. ’ 

PENZANCE CuoraL Society.—The Messiah was performed by 
the members of the above society on Tuesday, January 10th. The 
roceeds amounted to nearly a hundred pounds. Mr. John H. 
unn (associate, Royal Academy of Music) conducted. When it 
is stated that the solo singers, members of the choir and orchestra, 
in number 180, are residents of the town, Mr. Nunn has reason to 
be proud of such a society. 

Her MaAJesty’s THEATRE.—Faust, with Miss Anna Hiles as 
Marguerite, was added to the attractions of the pantomime on 
Monday. ‘The other characters in M. Gounod’s opera were sus- 
tained by Miss Cotterell, Madame Burrington, Messrs. Swift, 
Forbes, H. Corri, and Marchesi. The most active preparations 
are being made for the production of Lara, an opera by M. Aimé 
Maillart, produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, nine months 
since. Lara will have especial interest for the English public, as it is 
founded on Lord Byron’s poems of The Corsair, Lara, and Don 
Juan. The English translation is by Mr. John Oxenford. Mr. 
Harrison, it is hoped, will play the principal character, and 





teaching. Not only do former students of the Institution co- 


the cast thus embrace the entire strength of the company. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The reprise of Ernani has not proved a great attraction at the 
Italiens. Why it has been reprised I cannot make out. As the music 
of Elvira is not much in Madame De Lagrange’s way and the 
histrionic requirements of the character entirely out of her sphere, 
I may suppose that Verdi’s opera was reproduced for Signor Fras- 
chini, whose Ernani is said to be, and undoubtedly is, one of his 
most striking achievements. Perhaps M. Bagier considered that 
the part of Carlo would be the fittest to entrust his new barytone 
with, remembering that all sorts of artists with various voices* had 
essayed the performance without failure, and that a good voice was 
its essential requisite. ‘The new barytone, M. Verger, has certainly 
that requisite, and another still better, viz., knowing how to sing. 
He is an Italian, although French named, and his father, I hear, 
was a tenor of repute somewhere in Italy. His reputation, how- 
ever, stopt short at the other side of the Alps. M. Verger is very 
young, not more than two-and-twenty, and there is plenty of time 
a3 there is great room for improvement. His reception was very 
flattering, and the audience, taken with his youth, were inclined 
to make every allowance. He was encored in the graceful and 
melodious cantabile in the second act, ‘‘ Vieni meco”—one of the 
gems of the opera—and had his share in the encore awarded, as 

er custom invariably, to the finale of the third act, ‘‘Osommo 

arlo,” in which Signor Verdi evidences a dramatic power and 
feeling beyond all other Italian composers but One, and which 
certainly first served to prove him an original creator. Signor 
Verdi has never surpassed that finale, nor has he always risen to 
the same height, even in his strongest endeavours. Madame De 
Lagrange has left Paris for Madrid, and Madame Penco in a few 
weeks will leave Madrid for Paris. Madame De Lagrange is a 
great favorite in the Spanish capital, and Madame Penco is a still 
greater favorite in the French capital. Madame De Lagrange will 
inake her rentrée in Madrid as Fides in the Prophéte, with Signor 
Mario as Jean of Leyden. En attendant Madame Penco’s arrival, 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti will remain some time longer here—good 
news for the visitors to the Salle Ventadour, and another lift to 
the success of Linda, which, no doubt, has induced M. Bagier to 
retain Madlle. Patti at the Italiens, although all Spain, Faust and 
Mario are anxiously awaiting her at Madrid. Madame Talvo- 
Bedogni, the contralto, who made her debut some months ago at 
the Opéra without making any great stir, is engaged, and will 
shortly make her appearance, having had assigned to her the re- 
pertory of Mdlle. Barbara Marchisio. There is now some hope for 
real Italian opera buffo. Ricci’s Crispino e la Comare—which 
your readers may remember as having been produced by the Opera 
Buffo Company at St. James’s Theatre some eight or ten years ago 
—is positively in rehearsal, and the characters distributed among 
Mdlles. de Brigni and Vestri, Signors Brignoli, Scalese and Agnesi. 
Haply the success of Ricci’s merry piece may conduce to the revival 
of some of Rossini’s earlier cperas, which are the best of all operas 
buffo. ‘The Puritani is in preparation, ostensibly for the purpose of 
giving M. Verger a second chance in Riccardo, a part which no 
barytone, however eminent, ever clothed in graces except the origi- 
nal representative, ‘l'‘amburini. M. Verger will have to tread 


softly. He will find himself on far more dangerous ground in 
a Riccardo than in Verdi’s Carlo. So much for the 
iens. 


At the Théatre-Lyrique Mozart's Enchanted Flute—Zauberflite 
—Il flauto Magico—or, as it has been baptized in Gallic, La Flite 
Enchantée—is in active rehearsal, and will be produced with, as M. 
Carvalho assures everybody, extraordinary effect. What may be 
accomplished by means of the mise-en-scene, scenery, decorations, 
appointments, costumes, machinery, and lights, electric, bude, and 
other, I cannot say; but from the disposition of the characters I 
am enabled to indulge in a shrewd guess as to how the music will 
be executed. The following will be the cast :—The Queen of Night 
—Maile. Nillson; Pamina—Madame Miolan-Carvalho; Papagena 
—Madame Ugalde; Pamino—M. Michot; Papageno—M. Troy ; 
the High Priest, Zarastro—M. Depassio ; and the three fairies— 
Malles. Albrecht, Estagel and Daran. The first representation of 
Prince Poniatowski’s new opera, L’Aventurier, is expected to take 
place the latter end of this month. 


* Am I right in asserting that Alboni performed the part of Carlo at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and Signor Gardoni at Her Majesty's Theatre ? 











On Monday week a miscellaneous performance for the benefit of 
the Artists’ Fund took place at the Opéra-Comique. The selection 
comprised Les Curieuses, from the Gymnase; the air of Galathée, 
sung by Madame Cabel; the rondo finale from the Sonnambula, 
and the air of the Rose from Martha, given by Madame Frez- 
zolini ; Chansonettes, sung by M. Levassor; violin fantasia on 
Faust, ay by M. Sarasate; a pas de trios from Diavolina, 


danced by Madame Villiers, Mdlle. Fiocre and M. Coralli; &c., 
&c. The attendance was large, and a good sum was realized. 

The first concert of the ‘‘ Société de Saint Cecile,” reconstituted 
under the ‘direction of M. Wekerlin, was given on Saturday, the 
7th instant. The programme was divided into two ew one 
devoted to ancient the other to modern composers. In the former 
were given works, or fragments, by Saint Colomban, Olivier 
Basselini, Orlando Lasso, Sebastian Bach, Carissimi, Lulli, Rameau, 
&c.; in the latter, compositions by MM. Hignard, Saint Sens, 
Wagner aud Wekerlin. ‘The ancients were more indebted to M. 
Wekerlin than the moderns. I was unable to attend, but a friend 
of mine told me that some Englishmen who were present expressed 
their conviction that the conductor was playing off a joke on his 
auditory when he set forth in his programme that the verses to 
the “‘ Chanson de Nez” were written by Oliver Basselini, poet and 
musician, who lived in the fifteenth century, said verses being a 
modern translation of the English ballad ‘* Jolly Nose,” written 
by the late Herbert Rodwell, introduced into his drama of Jack 
Sheppard at the Adelphi, and warbled by Mr. Paul Bedford. 
Here is the first stanza of the French chanson—let the reader 
judge for himself. 

Beau nez dont les rubis ont cofité mainte pipe 
D’un vin blanc et clairet, 

Et duquel la couleur richement participe 
Du rouge et violet ; 

Gros nez! qui te regarde 4 travers une grand verre, 
Te trouve encor plus beau ! 

Tu ne ressembles point au nez de quelque hére 
Qui ne boit que de l'eau! ... 

It is more than probable that Mr. Rodewell had read the French 
chanson and adapted it into the vernacular ; sothat M. Wekerlin’s 
joke was no joke at all. 

At the fourth Popular Concert of Classical Music, given on 
Sunday last, the following selection was provided :— 

Symphouy in E flat—Mozart; Adagio from Septuor—Beethoven ; Sym- 
phony in A major—Mendelssohn; Andante—Haydn ; Overture to Gutllaume 
Tell—Rossini. 

Paris, Jan. 11. MontTaGveE Sunoor. 


—o—— 


MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Carnival has commenced, but, for Milan and its theatres, as 
yet has not been a very great success. The season at La Scala 
commenced on the 26th ult. with Petrella’s latest opera, La Con- 
tessa D’ Amalfi, which met with a cold reception, inasmuch as this 
work (though not without merit) is not altogether suitable for a 
grand theatre like La Scala. In fact, to appreciate its merits it 
would be necessary to hear it in a smaller theatre. I am not in- 
clined to think that it will ever create a furore in Italy, as it has 
also within the last few days met with the same cold reception at 
Florence. Here it is supported by Mdlle. Lotti, Mdlle. Colson, 
Signors Carrion, Bartolini, and Medini. The audience accorded to 
each of these artists a hearty welcome, but after the third act the 
opera was hissed, and they have since produced Norma with 
Madame Galetti as the Druidess, Mdlle. Colson as Adalgisa, and 
Signor Pancani as Pollione, and this has created an undeniable 
success, Madame Galetti and Signor Pancani being both admir- 
able. The ballet, Flik e Flok, is not a success, although it is 
placed upon the stage with all the splendours to which we are 
accustomed at the Scala. The principal dancers, Mdlles. Zina 
and Francesca, made a fiasco on the first night. You must know 
that the audience at La Scala are very cold to new comers, and at 
first are not liberal of their applause, and this fact has been the 
cause of the fiasco of La Zina, as, on the first night, when she 
found that she did not receive the welcome to which she had pro- 
bably been accustomed in Paris, she became rude in her demeanour 
towards the audience, the natural consequence of which was that 
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she was hissed in a most unmistakable manner, and after the 
second evening was only too glad to take her leave. She has been 
replaced by La Nini. The theatre has not been so well attended 
as usual, which may be accounted for the following reason :—This 
year instead of a charge of three francs admission to the pit, it 
is five francs on the first night of every opera and ballet, a 
proceeding which has caused considerable discontent; but, with 
the vast expenses of the theatre (notwithstanding the Government 
grant) it is almost impossible to admit the public for a smaller sum. 
M. Gounod’s Faust is in active rehearsal, and will be produced 
immediately with the following cast:—Margherita, Mdlle. Poz- 
zoni (a pupil of the Conservatore, who will make her debut in 
this opera); Faust, Signor Anastasi; Valentine, Signor Bartolini ; 
and Mephistopheles, Signor Saccomanno, At the Carcano they 
have given Verdi’s I Masnadieri, but with little success; also 
Donizetti’s Linda, with Signor Varesi, the original representative 
of Antonio, as the buffo or Marchese. Rossini’s Mose in Eqgitto is 
in rehearsal at the Radegonda. After a few performances of Peri’s 
opera, Vittore Pisani, the theatre closed, and has not since been 
opened. At the Re, Italian comedy; at the Fossati drama, and 
at the Stadera: sensativn drama; at the Cannobiana, a dra- 
matic and ballet company; so that the Milanese are not without 
amusement. Argus, 
Borgo di Porte Venezia, Milano, Jan. 10. 


(From another Correspondent). 

Mr. John Morgan, the young English tenor, made his debut at 
the theatre here with decided success. is first appearance was in 
Verdi’s Traviata as Alfredo Germont, and on the first night was 
eminently successful, receiving a call before the curtain after the 
romanza, ‘‘ Di miei bollenti spiriti,” and after the finale to the 
second act. Mr. Morgan was called three times during the evening, 
and on the following night the success was even greater. ‘The new 
tenor, indeed, went on getting better and better, and at the sixth 
performance he was not only recalled after the romanza, but was 
compelled to repeat the tenor solo in the finale to the second act— 
that energetic morceau where Alfredo throws a purse at the feet 
of Violetta. ‘The music here should go on; if it is stopped 
the illusion of the scere is entirely lost. But all this seemed to 
have no weight with the audience, and although the artist endea- 
voured to proceed with the finale, it was useless, and Mr. Morgan 
was compelled to repeat the morceau, and at the end of the act 
was called for tl rze times. 

Mr. Morgan's success was well merited. He has a charming 
voice—of the best quality of tenor voices, indeed—and sings with 
taste and expression. Of course he has a great deal to learn, but 
I think this great deal can be learned with patience, care, and 
determination. CYMBALE. 

— 

Vienna.—Herr Wachtel has, at length, resolved to carry out the 
intention he has entertained for some time past of withdrawing 
from the Imperial Operahouse. At an audience granted him by 
Prince Auersperg, the Independant General, he definitively ten- 
dered his resignation, the reason assigned by him being that it was 
impossible for him properly to fulfil his professional duties under 
the present management. It is not yet certain what he intends 
to do, whether to accept a permanent position at some other theatre, 
or to fill up his time with a series of short engagements. Another 
artist, Madlle. Wildauer, also, has quitted the Imperial Opera- 
house. ‘This establishment is not doing very brilliant business, 
and is not at all popular for the nonce. ‘The operatic public com- 
plain loudly and bitterly that no novelties are produced, and 
that the works performed are miserably sung, miserably acted, 
and miserably put upon the stage, despite the fact that the 
company boasts of some of the leading talent of Germany, and 
that there are three persons engaged for every line of business. 
With the end of 1864, six months of the season expired without 
having given birth to a single novelty, or even so much as a good 
revival. It is said, however, here and there, that, before the close 
of the season, which has yet three months to run, an opera by 
Thomas Liéwe and Meyerbeer's Dinorah are to be brought out. 
But, as a rule, the assertion is greeted with incredulous sneers. 
Only a very few optimists, of the Candide school, attach any faith 
to it. Madame Murska, who has recently been engaged as bravura 
singer, made her re-appearance on the 7th inst., as the heroine in 





Herr von Flotow’s Martha, and was most flatteringly received by 
the majority of those present. There is no doubt that, on the 
whole, she has produced a very favorable impression. It remains 
to be seen how long her popularity will last. By the way, there 
will soon be no want of other new faces to keep Madlle. Murska 
in countenance, supposing she required it, which she does not. 
The old chorus is to be discharged and a new one engaged in its 
place. ‘This is a step which should, by rights, have been taken 
long ago. The voices of some of the ladies and gentlemen belong- 
ing to the present chorus have long been horriblement passées. 
Que voulez-vous? Voices will not last for ever, as long as larynxes 
continue to wear out. ‘There is no dearth of good concerts. 
Among them may be mentioned the Quartet-Svirées of Herr Laub, 
and those of his quasi rival, Herr Hellmesberger. The programme 
of the former gentleman’s fifth concert comprised Spohr’s Sestet 
in C major for two Violins, two Violas, aud two Violoncellos ; 
Beethoxen’s A major Sonata, for Violoncello and Pianoforte, 
performed by Herren Schlesinger and Epstein ; and Haydn's 
Quartet in B flat major, No. 64. The bill of fare for 
Herr Hellmesberger’s fifth Soirée presented amateurs with the 
following delicacies: Schubert’s A minor Quartet ; a new ‘ Suite” 
for Pianoforte and Violin, written by Herr Goldmark, and 
played by Madlle. Bettelheim and Herr Hellmesberger ; and 
Beethoven's Quartet in C sharp minor. The “Suite” is not 
destitute of merit, but competent judges assert that the latter is 
not present in sufficient force or quantity ever to render the work 
very popular with the admirers of classical chamber music. Besides 
the above Soirées,we have had a Philharmonic Concert ; a concert 
given by Herr Derffel, a pianist ; and another by Herr Pfeffer, 
who treated his audience exclusively to compositions of his own, 
namely : a Stringed Quartet ; Six Songs ; and a Sonata for Violin 
and Pianoforte. It was a lucky thing for the audience that Herr 
Pfeffer possesses talent. He was assisted by Herr Hellmesberger 
in the instrumental pieces. .'The vocalists were Mesdlles. Bettel- 
heim, Alexander, and Herr Walter.— Herr Johann Strauss, 
director of the Imperial Court Balls, has recently received from 
the Shah of Persia the cross of officer of the Order of the Sun.— 
The latest Court Guide (published by authority) contains the 
names of seven ‘“ chamber-virtuosi,” namely : Thalberg, Leopold 
von Meyer; Bazzini; Willmers; Servais ; Alexander Dreyschock ; 
and Ferdinand Laub; of three ‘‘chamber-virtuose,” namely : 
Madame Schumann, Elisabeth von Eichthal, and Rosa Kastner ; 
of ten Imperial ‘‘chamber-artists,” namely: Poggi, Moriaini, 
Badiali, Fraschini, Debassini, Carrion, Bettini, Giuglini, Beck, 
and Everardi; and of twelve ‘‘ lady chamber-singers” (‘‘ Kam- 
mersingerinnen”’), namely : Mesdames Pasta, Tachinardi, Persiani, : 
Bulzer-Dingelstedt, Unger-Sabatier, Hasselt-Barth, Tadolini, 
Angri, Lind-Goldschmidt, Medori, Brambilla-Maru!li, Charton- 
Demeur, Dustmann-Meyer, and Madlle. Désirée Artét. The 
last-named lady was appointed only a very short time since—a 
fortnight or so. —_—o—— 
THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Goffrie’s second chamber concert took place at Willis’s 
Rooms on Saturday night, and was quite as interesting as his first. 
The quartets—this time not both by Beethoven—were Mendels- 
sohn’s in A minor and Beethoven's in C major (** Rasumowsky ” 
No. 3.) ‘The players, as before, were MM. Sainton (who in his 
delivery of the Rasumowsky quartets could hardly be excelled), 
Pollitzer, Doyle and Paque. ‘The trio was the “‘D major” of 
Beethoven (Op. 70), played by Mr. W. G. Cusins, MM. Sainton 
and Paque. ‘The singers were Miss Louisa Pyne and M. 
Fontanier—the lady selecting ‘‘ La Biondina in Gondoletta,” with 
Paer's variations, “ Vedrai carino,” and the ‘‘ Jewel song” from 
Faust; the gentleman an air by Spohr and the ‘ Tam- 
bour major” of Ambroise Thomas. The accompanist was Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz. Such excellent programmes can hardly fail to 
lead Mr. Goffrie to the goal of his aspirations—success. 


—— 

Cretsra.—A concert was given at the Vestry Hall, on the 16th 
inst., in aid of St. Mary’s Orphanage. ‘The singers were Miss Palmer, 
Madame Helen Perey, and Mr. I’. Penna, vocalists; Messrs. Lazarus, 
Deichmann, Lidel, and J. H. Sheppard, instrumentalists, The concert 
was well attended, and appeared to give great satisfaction. Madame 
Helen Percy was encored in “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and Mr. 
Lazarus, end Herr Deichmann in their respective solos for clarionet and 
violin. Herr W. Ganz conducted. 
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MUSICAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
(From “ The Queen,” Jan. 14th). 


The case of Handley, the celebrated cornet-a-piston player and band- 
master, as regards his claim on the Royal Society of Musicians, has given 
rise to some discussion. Admitting that this. admirable institution is 
exceedingly well managed, it is a matter of regret that the board of 
management, seeing that Handley had been a subscriber to the funds 
for a quarter of a century, did not take the liberal view as regards his 
full allowance as a inarried man. It was not wise to make a criminal 
court of a charitable council, and call in the honorary solicitors and 
counsel to establish a charge of bigamy against Mrs. Handley, inas- 
much as the fact of the second marriage was beyond a doubt, and the 
death of the first husband was, at all events, a fair presumption. The 
general question of the conduct of our charitable institutions must 
sooner or later, however, whatever may be the real merits of the Han- 
dley dispute, occupy the attention of the Legislature. It is quite 
monstrous, considering the innumerable charities with which this 
capital abounds, to hear both in public and in private that somehow or 
other there are such fearful instances of utter destitution finding no 
relief from our boasted societies. It might be presumed that no vocalist, 
instrumentalist, composer, or even librettist ought to be in want and 
misery when we look at the richly endowed institutes, provident as 
well as benevolent, now existing. We have the Royal Society of 
Musicians instituted in 1738, the Choral Fund Society in 1791, the 
Society of British and Foreign Musicians in 1822, the Choir Benevolent 
Fund in 1851, the Royal Society of Female Musicians in 1838, the 
Benevolent Fund of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; but, as in the dra- 
matic profession, there are by far too many of these societies. The 
actors have their Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund 
Association, the Royal General Theatrical Fund, the Royal Dramatic 
College, &c.; but, despite these various institutions in aid of musi- 
cians and actors, ask amateurs if there be not individuals of both pro- 
fessions whose cases, by some legal objection or other, come not within 
the category of relief. We can answer for an actor and also a singer of 
some repute, left starving in their homes because they had not “ quali- 
fied ” themselves to receive the aid of the rich societies, the managers 
of which yearly appeal to the public so loudly and ostentatiously for 
subscriptions. Mr. Gladstone's attack on the charities was based on 
truths, and sooner or later it will be found necessary to legislate with 
a strong hand in order to.secure for the unfortunate their just due—we 
say ‘‘just due ” advisedly, for many of the so-called charities are really 
nothing but provident institutions, on which the recipients of relief, as 
it is termed. are only receiving the legal return for their investment in 
prosperous days, - 

It is only by an Act of Parliament that the societies can be blended. 
Take the illustration of the Royal Society of Female Musicians. Why 
is this not embodied with the Royal Society of Musicians? We have 
before us a kind of half-yearly balance-sheet of the former, and we find 
that the society holds the amount, invested with the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, of 4,521/., 18s. 7d., and in the Reduced Three per 
Cents. 2,225/.; the half-year’s dividend on the former, 84/., 17s. 5d. ; 
ditto on the latter, 36/., 8s. 2d.; that the subscriptions were 143/., 7s. 
10d. ; and what will be thought is the amount paid to claimants ?— 
85l.!!! To pay which the cost of the management is more than 
double! It may be pleaded that it is no fault of the institution there 
are not more recipients—that the relief being confined to members 
only, has not been demanded by female musicians. A little extension 
of the bye-laws of the Royal Society of Musicians would include every 
case in the other society ; but it is worse than a farce to appeal an- 
nually by a public concert, at which artists are asked to afford their 
gratuitous services to an institution which is already too rich. 

In these societies, whether provident or otherwise, it is of course but 
Tight to draw the line between the claims of the regular contributors 
and of those persons who come under this category. The distinction 
could be easily marked, but it is deplorable to think that public favorites 
should be debarred from assistance because they have not been admitted 
members. The effect of the stringent rules and regulations is, that 
there are persons in the receipt of really large incomes who have not 
the slightest pretext to ask for this aid, and committees of manage- 
ment surround the applications for relief with such legal intricacies, 
that the most undeserving succeed. Bye-laws, indéed, in many in- 
stances, are like passports ; they serve the purposes of the reckless and 
dishonest, whilst the really honest and trustworthy are defeated by the 
complicated machinery. The concéntration of charities into a code 
must be the eventful work of the Legislature. Let the managers in 
the meanwhile be cautious of coming before the public with disputes 
with their claimants on nice legal points; to err on the side of benevo- 
lence will be forgiven by the public, who prefer that a dozen impos- 
tures should be successful rather than that one case of hardship should 


occur, 








MR. HOWARD GLOVER'S FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 
( From the “* Morning Herald” and “ Standard,” ) 


Three performances of vocal and instrumental music on a large scale 
were given at Drury-lane ‘{heatre, at intervals of a fortnight, by Mr. 
Howard Glover some time before the Christmas holidays. ‘These 
performances attracted an unusual share of public attention, not merely 
on account of their monster size, but in consequence of there superior 
excellence. A complete and efficient orchestral force, a first-rate 
chorus, the most eminent singers and players of the day—all were 
engaged. Moreover, something in the way of novelty has almost 
always been provided at his concerts by Mr. Glover, who, to his other 
accomplishments, adds that, in an eminent degree, of being an enter- 
prising and liberal caterer for the public. It was, we believe, at one of 
the three concerts alluded to that Beethoven’s * Pastoral Symphony” 
was performed with pictorial and choreographic illustrations, which 
caused a great sensation. This sensation was not lost sight of by Mr. 
Glover, who, remembering, too, the impression created at Dusseldorf 
in 1833 by the representation of Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt with scenic 
illustrations and tableaux vivents, without dramatic action, determined 
a second time to try the effect of the performance of a sacred com- 
position—not intended to be sustained by external and visible adjuncte 
—with scenery, dresses, and poses. Accordingly at the fourth concert 
of the series—given on Monday week—the London Choral Union 
sang four of the grandest choruses from Jsrael in Egypt; viz, “And 
the people of Israel mourned,” “ He sent a thick darkness,” He gave 
them hailstones,” and “ But as for his people;” and the music was 
supplemented and aided by pictorial illustrations from the pencil of 
Mr. W. Beverley. The chorus were not allowed to indulge in action 
or motion, but they were placed in appropriate postures, and the effect 
was striking. By and bye—some manager, or entrepreneur, following 
the example set by Mr. Glover—we may expect to see one of the great 
oratorios placed on the stage in its entirety as the extracts from Jsrael 
were given at Drury Lane. What delighted and moved Mendelssohn at 
Dusseldorf would be likely to astonish and enchant thousands of 
amateurs and connvisseurs, The selection from Jsrael, we need hardly 
say. proved the especial feature of the concert. Another interesting 
feature was the first appearance on the stage of Miss Emily Soldene, 
Mr. Glover’s gifted and clever pupil, of whose talents we have spoken 
on more than one occasion in terms of no measured praise. Miss 
Soldene has one of the finest contralto voices that can now be heard, 
and she sings with a thorough knowledge of the art of vocalisation. 
Few young singers, indeed, can boast of the same amount of musical 
acquirement, an acquirement without which no one can ever become 
a great artist. Of course Miss Soldene is new to the stage, but that 
she had: studied acting everybody must have felt who saw her on 
Monday, and that she possesses the true dramatic instinct no one could 
doubt fora moment. The character selected by the young aspirant 
for her preparatory stage essay is, to our thinking, an unusually 
difficult one, being no other than Azucena in the T7'’rovatore, a part 
which many have attempted, and in which very few have succeeded. 
The second act only was given, but this involved nearly all the best 
music of the old gipsy, as our readers cannot fail to remember. With- 
out entering into particulars we may say that a more remarkable début, 
as a dramatic singer, than that of Miss Emily Soldene on Monday at 
Drury Lane, we cannot recall. ‘The young lady pleased and surprised 
all who heard and saw her. The duet with Manrico (Mr. Swift), « Ma 
nell’ alma dell’ ingrato,” was unanimously redemanded, and Miss 
Soldene was summoned before the footlights with great enthusiasm 
twice at the conclusion. 

Of the remaining performances it is not necessary to speak. We 
may, however, state that the band performed Mr. Howard Glover's 
brilliant and characteristic overture to Muy Blas and the “ Pre- 
lude” and ‘Witches’ Dance” from his inimitable cantata Tam 
O'Shanter ; that Miss Fannie Sebrie (pupil, we believe, of Mr. Glover), 
a young pianist, her second appearance in public, exhibited decided 
talent in Handel's * Harmonious Blacksmith ;” that Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Galton, Miss Linas Martorelle, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Fanny 
Armytage, &«., sang; and that Mdlle. de Beauvoisin (pianoforte), M. 
Sainton (violin), and M. Paque (violoncello), played solos respectively, 
,— 

Tue Maxuscnirr or “It Don Grovannt.”—“ Several journa!s,” 
writes the Gazette Musicale of Paris, ‘‘have made mention of the recent 
discovery in the archives of the theatre of the Opera at Prague—where 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was represented for the first time, in 1787—of 
the original score of this chef d’auvre, in four volumes of music written 
in Mozart’s own handwriting, and add that the manuscript has been 
purchased for 8000 florins by the Imperial Museum of Vienna. If this 
be true, Mozart must have written the score twice over, for all the 
world supposes that Madame Viardot isin possession of an authenticated 
score of Don Giovanni, which she preserves with religious care, and for 
which she paid a large sum.” Why not compare the two copies ? 
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WILLIE PAPE AT PENZANCE. 


Our poetical contemporary, the Western Morning News, writes 
thus poetically of little Willie Pape :— 


“Master Willie Pape has again visited Penzance, under the patronage of 
Mayor Boase, the clergy, and a long list of ladies and gentlemen, secured by 
Mr. Richard White. Master Pape also had engagements at St. Just, Marazion, 
and other towns. His “ memoriter” recitals from the great masters fully 
sustained his former reputation. Excepting that refinement of fecling and 
sympathy which perhaps age and experience alone can impart, it seems almost 
impossible for more to be accomplished in he way of handling his instrument. 
He is thoroughly Thalbergian in taste and execution, and whatever can be done 
he has sufficient pluck to undertake. Whether he has real genius, and will 
develope into a true musical composer, time only can reveal. But he has 
certainly, at this early age, conquered many difficulties which the majority of 
professional men never attempt. What he requires now is cultivation, de- 
velopment, directed study, instruction in the broad, sound principles on which 
music is based : not elementary melody or its accompaniment, the analysis of 
ordinary harmonies (although a revision of these for the hundredth time ener- 
gizes and invigorates the mind wonderfully), nor even the still higher study of 
ornamentation and elaboration which beautify and entrance; but a thorough 
and devoted study of the sublime conceptions and ideas, often simple as 
sublime, on which the noble works of the old masters are constructed—the 
noble thoughts and imaginings, which were a theme in themselves, that possessed 
the bold spirits of Bach and Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, and which have 
thrilled the hearts of all civilized peoples and shall continue to sway them to 
the end of time. If the springs of life are not unsealed (supposing them to 
exist within his breast)—if a genuine soul do not beam forth from thought, 
and heart, and life—he will be a mere mechanist. But we hope that he has 
higher aims and nobler aspirations: that while he is learning, ever learning, he 
will resolve by patient toil and self-discipline to be a man, an original artist— 
always ready to lop off redundancies as well as to enlarge his mental grasp by 
every means within his reach.” 


The memoriter recitals could hardly have been apostrophised in a 
more elaborately rhetorical strain. 


STOCKPORT. 
(From an Edgeley Correspondent.) 


Opening of a new organ at St. Matthew's Church, Edgeley, by Mr. 
W. T. Best of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The organ was built by 
Mr. E. Wadsworth of Manchester; the following is a description of its 
power. ‘The great organ consists of two full rows of keys, with a com- 
pass from CC to I’, and independent pedal organ from CCC to F, and 
the following stops :— 

GREAT OnGAN. 
No. of Pipes. Length. 
54 ; 5 


Bourdon (wood), CC toF ... ove “ oo §=«.: 16 ft. 


Open Diapason (metal), CC toF  ... 54 es 8 
Rohr Gedacht (wood), CC to F oe 54 es 8» 
Dulciana (metal), CC toF ... ove 42 ove 8 ,, 
Principal (metal), CC to F ... nt 54 me hs 
Lieblich Flote (metal), CC toF ... 54 “ 4 yy 
Twelfth (metal), CC toF ... ose 54 “ 3» 
Fifteenth (metal), CC to F ... ve 54 ove a 
Mixture (metal), CC toF  ... woe «216 “ 4 rks. 
Trumpet (metal), CC toF ... see 54 ° 8 ft. 
Total number of pipes, ne ss» = 690 
Swe. ORGAN. 

Lieblich Gedacht (wood), CC toF ... 54 . 16 ft. 
Spitz Flote (metal), CC to F se 54 8 ,, 
Flote Amabile (wood), CC to F one 54 oy 
Gemshorn (metal), CC to F ... =e 54 ‘ 4, 
Fifteenth (metal), CC to F ... see 54 * es 
Mixture (metal), CC toF ... «= 108 é 2 rks. 
Cornopean (metal), CC to F... ss 54 : see 8 ft. 
Hautboy (metal), CC toF ... eee 54 se % 
Total number of pipes, si w= 486 


Pedal Organ, CCC to E, 29 notes. 1. Open Diapason (wood), CCC to E, 
29 pipes, 16 feet. 2. Principal (wood), E to E, 12 pipes, 8 feet. Also six 
accessory stops. 

The “ scheme” of the organ was drawn out by Captain Wilkinson, 
of Stockport, who superintended its construction. 

From the pipes of this very excellent organ Mr. Best sent out an 
ocean of sound—a sea, whereon sailed the ship named Imagination, 
commanded by Captain Fancy, who steered us over the heaving 
billows. The tide rolled onward with majestic grandeur and ebbed in 
the distance, whispering notes of silvery sweetness, leaving an echo of 


dancing to the rhythm of their charming ripples, swelling and increas- 
ing the tone of their melodious voices. The surges lash and foam in 
loud and pealing notes as they burst against the side of our good ship 
and scatter a golden cloud of harmonious spray upon us, which fills 
our souls with wonder and admiration. We cannot think while we 
float over this exquisite main; we can only feel and enjoy unutterable 
pleasure. Forgive me! I fear I am becoming tedious. I conclude 
by saying that Mr. Best played his very best, and brought this inter- 
esting ceremony to a glorious conclusion with one of Father Bach’s 
immortal fugues. Mr. Best’s compositions for the church service are 
indeed excellent. The organ will cost upwards of £400, which sum is 
almost raised. ¥. , 





Herr Kuue has been passing the Christmas vacation in Paris, 

Mr. Frederick Clay's new one act operetta will be produced at 
the Royal English Opera on Wednesday. 

Tue TITIENs party appear at the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall 
this day (Saturday). 

Herr Oserruur, the harpist, has left London to fulfil engage- 
ments at Weimar, Dresden, Leipsic, &c., &. 

W. Vincent WaLLAace.—We are happy to inform our readers 
that this eminent composer, who had been recently suffering from 
a severe attack of nervous asthma and for whom the greatest fears 
were at one time entertained, is now considerably better, and, it is 
to be hoped, is on the road to convalescence. 

Tne Eprnsurcu THEATRE Roya. was burnt to the ground, 
on Friday afternoon, the 13th inst. This is the second time 
within less than ten years that a conflagration has deprived “ Auld 
Reekie” of one of its chief places of amusement. ‘The manager, 
Mr, Wyndham, was in London at the time. 

SacreD Harmonic Society. — Spohr’s oratorio The Last 
Judgment and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise were performed last 
night. The principal singers in the former. were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton Dolby, Messrs. W. 
Cummings and Patey; in the latter, Madame Lemmens, Mrs. 
Sidney Smith and Mr. W. Cummings. Mr. Sims Reeves had 
been engaged to sing in the Hymn of Praise, but met with a 
severe accident to one of his eyes on Thursday, which necessitated 
his keeping his room and will prevent his appearing in public for 
some days. <A printed certificate from Mr. Reeves’s medical 
attendant, explaining the circumstance, was distributed in the 
Hall. 

RorrerpamM.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller conducted a recent concert of 
the “ Eruditio musica,” at which an overture, a chorus, and some songs 
from from his pen were performed. He played, moreover, a Concerto 
by Mozart, and two solo-pieces of his own. 

Vienna.—The company at the Italian Opera has been completed. 
The principal artists are Mesdames Galetti, Lotti and Volpini, Mdlle, 
Desirée-Artot, Signors Mongini, Graziani and Gindotti (tenors) 
Everardi and Pandolfini (barytones), Angiolini and Milesi (basses), 
and Fioravanti (buffo). Mdlle. Tietjens is also talked of. 

Mr. J. F. Barnerr gave a Soirée Musicale at his residence on Tues- 
day evening, The rooms were crowded. Mr. Barnett played Beet- 
hoven’s trio in B flat with Herr Pollitzer and Signor Pezze, for violin 
and violoncello; Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor with the same artists ; 
and Liszt's fantasia on Mendelssohn's “* Wedding March.” The vocal- 
ists were Madame Weiss, Miss Louisa Stone, Miss Barnett, Mrs. J. 
Currie, Mr. Barnett, and Mr. Weiss. An “ Ave Maria,” set as a quar- 
tet, by Mr. J. F. Barnett, sung by Madame Weiss, Miss Barnett, Mr. 
Barnett, and Mr. Weiss, and an aria from an unpublished oratorio by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, sung by Mrs. J. Currie, were greatly admired. 

Mr. Wuirren’s benefit, at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, took 
place last Saturday evening. ‘I'here was an excellent attendance, and 
the performances went off with eclat. ‘The operettas were Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s Z'he Soldier's Legacy, and M. Offenbach’s Too Many Cooks 
In both Mr. Whiffen played his original characters. He has greatly 
improved, both as actor and singer (more especially the former), since 
his début in Opera.di Camera. With time and care Mr. Whiffen may 
become a valuable addition to the Lyric Stage. Miss Robertine Hen- 
derson is fast becoming one of the best singing actresses on the stage. 
Tue Civm Service Musicat Socrery was formally constituted on 
Tiursday week at a meeting held at Willis’s Rooms. Mr. F. Clay 
was in the chair. A body of rules-prepared by the Provisional Com- 
mittee was adopted. ‘I'he society will have, it is understood, a 
professional conductor. (Mr. Alfred Mellon has, we believe, been 
offered the post.) Its council is to consist of fifteen members, elected 
by a general committee, the latter body being formed of representatives 





beauty behind. Anon, the tide rolled backwards, wave followed wave, 


from the several departments of the Civil Service.—Reader. 
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Municu.—During the past year, two hundred and forty performances 
were given at the Royal Court and National Theatre, and sixty at the 
Royal Residenztheater. At a hundred and twenty-six, operas were 
executed. At one, there was a concert. Two operas were novelties: 
Sonntagsfeier and Der fliegende Hollénder. Dr. Nohl has presented the 
King with a copy of his last book, Mozart's Briefe, and the King, in 
return, has presented Dr. Nohl with the sum of 500 florins. 


Wenmar.—From January Ist, 1864, to January Ist, 1865, the 
following operas were performed at the Grand-Ducal Theatre: Le 
Maconand Fra Diavolo, Auber; Béatrice et Bénédict, Berlioz ; Fidelio 
(twice), Beethoven; La Dame Blanche (twice), Boieldieu; Les deux 
Journées, Cherubini; La Fille du Régiment (twice), Donizetti; Martha 
and Stradella (twice), Flotow; Faust, Gounod; La Juive, Halévy ; 
Zampa, Herold; Die Katakomben, Ferdinand Hiller; Des Séngers 
Fluch (twice), Langert ; Czaar und Zimmermann, Lortzing; Robert le 
Diable (three times), Le Prophete, and Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer; Le 
Nozze di Figaro, and Don Juan, Mozart; Orpheus in der Unterwelt 
(twice), Offenbach ; Die Statue (three times), Reyer; Jl Barbiere and 
Guillaume Tell (twice), Rossini; Jt Trovatore (twice) and Hernani, 
Verdi; Zannhdusser (twice), Rienzi, Der Fligende Hollander (three 
times), and Lohengrin (twice), Wagner; and Der Freischatz, Carl M. 
von Weber. In addition to these performances, there were five 
concerts at which the following works were executed: J/arold en Jtulie, 
symphony by Hector Berlioz; Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
Symphony in C minor, and Symphony in A major; and Columbus, a 
musical Sea-Picture, by J. J. Abert. The operatie novelties were 
Ferdinand Hiller’s Katakomben; Reyer's Statue ; and Langert’s Sdngers 
Fluch. 

Hamsurcnu.—The new opera of Loreley is to be produced very 
shortly, at the Stadttheater. The mise-en-scéne, according to report, 
will be exceedingly brilliant. 

AmsterDAM.—Herr Joachim played here lately at the concert of the 
“Felix Meritis,” where he excited the utmost enthusiasm.—Herr 
Bunk has resigned his position as director of the Cecilia Association 
and been succeeded by Herr Verhulst. 


Tue Hacur.—The day before yesterday (the 28th ult.), we had the 
pleasure of seeing the celebrated composer, Herr Ferdinand Hiller, of 
Cologne, among us, and of hearitig, at the second Diligentia Concert, 
a performance, under his own direction, of one of his newest compo- 
sitions, an “ Aubade” for Orchestra, in five movements, Op. 108. 
Every movement was received with the most lively approbation, 
while the composer and admirable conductor was greeted with enthu- 
siastic ovations. Moreover, he delighted a most attentive and eager 
audience by his classical rendering of Beethoven's C minor concerto, 
and some charming Salonstiicke for pianoforte alone.—Lztract from 
private Letter, 

Brussers.—L’Jle des Amours, a ballet, is creating a furore. The 
subject is taken from the Lusiad of Camoéns. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Scuorr & Co.— Songs for Mothers and Children,” by Cant DztonMamn, 


Adhertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
. century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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Just Published. Price 4s. 
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From the ‘‘ News of the World.” 


Messrs. Boosey have the happy tact of striking out new ideas that 
are so good that one wonders that, like Columbus and the egg, they 
were not thought of before. The idea of the new scrap-book is an 
excellent one; and it comprises, in a very cheap form, several hun- 
dred of the most popular songs, pieces, airs, and dances that have been 
written ly the most popular composers for some years past. The pub- 
lishers say, and with truth, that the compilation of such a work would 
cost so large an expenditure of money, time, and experience, as to be 
almost an impossibility to any one not professionally employed in pro- 
ducing it. 
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NEW & POPULAR 
Dance Music 


OF THE SEASON. 





The Punch and Judy Quadrilles . 


By H. 8. ROBERTS. 


As. 


The Punch and Judy Lancers 


Quadrilles 
By H. S. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Waltzes 


By MARRIOTT. 


4s. 


. 46. 


The Punch and Judy Polka 


By MARRIOTT. 


. 3s. 


The Punch and Judy Galop . 38 
By MARRIOTT. 
The Banting Quadrilles . 4s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Happy Home Quadrilles . 


By MARRIOTT. 


4s. 


The Irish Quadrilles . 48, 
By MARRIOTT. 
The “Sing Birdie, Sing” Valses . 4s. 


On GANz’s Popular Song. By MARRIOTT. 


All splendidly illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY 





Me 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


MADAME OURY. 





Danish Airs (et Bondebryllup) . 38s. 
Spanish Airs 4s. 
Welsh Airs 48. } 
English National Airs 4s. / 
Masaniello, Grande Fantaisie Bs. : 
Ah! rendimi quel cuore. Ss. 
Don Giovanni, Fantasia ~ . 48. 
Le Nozze di Figaro . 4s. 4 
Otello. Priere et Romance - 4s. : 
Robert le Diable, Fantasia 4s. 4 








La Piquante, Valse Impromptu . 8#. 
(Played by the Composer at his Concerts.) 

Silver Moonlight .. 88. 

Slumber, mine own. Transcription 8s. 

Harvest Home, Fantasia 4s. 


“For a few days,” Transcription 
of the popular Song & Chorus 4s. 
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